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l^Foreword 

This publication itJesigned to help vocational educators, including teachers 
. apd administrators, in secondary and postsecondary institutions, to plan, finance, 
and conpuct instructional programs* for young farmers and young agfibusm^ 
persoQn^l. The content focuses upon tb^ 'need and impjortance of such adult 
vocational education It proydes specific suggestions for recruiting and organizing 
the group, determining thejjns(nictional program, teaching the class, followmg^^up 
the instruction with yisits^to students, and assessing the program's ^effectiveness* 
"Recommendations also ace included for developing Young Farmer Educational 
^Associations'. . , 

The manuscript for this publication is a revfsion of the 1956- OE Vocational 
DivisFon Bulletin 262. The revisions were.made by; Mr. Les Olsen, Agrrcultural 
Education Specialist, Kansas Department of Education, Onder an Office of Edfuc^tion 
EPDA special funded project arranged by B.yron Rawls and Les Thompson, of the 
Kansas City Regional OE Office. Mr. Olsen,, as Project Director, was assisted by a 
Task Force Committee, comprised of. Robert L. Hayward, Missouri, Glenn W. 
Nitklas, Nebl-askJ, Jay McCracken, Colorado, Jack Lawrence, California^ Richard 
L Hummel, Ohio, C. H. Majeski, Georgia, Ode!! T. Barduson, Minnesota, Terry 
R. Fields, Indiana; and, Dan A. Gattis, Texas;" as well as Mr. Rawls and Mr. 
Thompsojp. * 

Acknowledgment is 'made of the assistance of H. t^. Hunsicker, Education 
Program Specialist *for Agntulture and Agribusiness, mjhe Office of Education, 
who prepared the. original ma nuscnpt and served as a*tonsultant to the Project 
Director. - / • . * • 

* Richard E. Carlson 

Director 

Division of Voca- 
tional 

and Technical Eduia- 
tion 
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Task Force committee members selected to update arni^evise the National Young Farmer 
Handbook- standing left to right. CH. Majeski, Georgia, Richard Hunnel; Ohio, Jack 
Lawrence, California, Byron Rawls, Regional Office HEW, Kansas City, Dfin Cattis, Texas, 
Seated left to right.^Clenn W. Nrckl^s, Nebraska, Terry Fields, Indiana, Les Olsen, Kansas, 
Odell Barduson, Minnesota; and Robert fi^ywood, Missouri 
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Chapteri. Recognizing the Need for and the Importance 
of Young Farmer Educational Programs 



AgricScUture: A Cballenge to Education 

AGRICULTURE' *is ane of the Nation's largest and most important industries. 
Farmers produce the food and most of the fiber required for our constantly 
expanding* popalatfon. Many of the basic raw materials used in manufacturing 
come from the farm. In view of the projected incr^se in population and new use$ 
for agncultural products, their importance 'will accelerate in tlie years ahead. 
Meeting thete needs efficiently and econon^ically will have a great impact 
nationally upon the consumer, and internationally upon alleviating world Xungerf 
maintaining a favorable balance of trade, and promoting world peace. 

^Secondary and postsecondary schools have a responsibility^for providing 
educational opportunities for present and prospective farmers. For nrx)st young 
people who want to farm, the secondary school which has a vocational agriculture 
department is the most readify available source of systematic instruction in 
,vocatioiial agnculture. The school that offers such training is, in effect, investing in 
its own future, since the community which supports the school is dependent upon 
a prosperous agriculture. 

^The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 established a program that provided Federal 
funds on a matching basis to the States for the purpose of pronwting vocational 
education of less than college grade m the public schools. Subsequent vocational 
acts have provided additional emphasis for vocational education for postsecondary 
and adult students. ^ 

Great advances m the scrence and technology of farming have b^n made 
subsequent to the enadment of this legislation. More progress has been made 
durmg this j)eriod than in all previously recorded history. Farming has become a 
very compfeTB^siness requinng the use of science, technical knowledge, economic 
information, mechanics, engineering and competent management.^ 



^ ' for the purposes of this handbook, Agricultuf*'* includes farmi^^g, farmers, 

ranching, ranchers, agnbustness, agribusinessnDen anci all other produUion arxi agn culturally 
related occupations. 

* 

* Agnbusinqss requires a thorough knov^edge of farming m addition to a highly technical 
and complex body of business related knowledge and ability. * 
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It IS recognized that courses for secondary* krhool students alone are not 
adequate to meet tne needs of all persons who are preparing for or who have 
beconie engaged in| the work of the fann or farm related occupations. TJjerefore, 
as provided in .vocational legislation, special classes should be provided for out-of- 
sdKwF yo(}r\gbJ^i^ and for adult farmers, in addition tQ courses for high school 
youth/Today,1^complexities of modem fanning require that' nK)re time be^iven 
to instrucfipn for out-of-school groups. Young farmers, particularly, need and want' 
the training that should be fwovided through the local secondary school department 
of vocational agriculture and ppstsecondary institutions.* 

Characteristics of Your>g Farmers 

Their sfatu^— The young farmers referred to in this publication are individual^ 
'who are out of school who want to become established, in or become successfully 
employed In agriculture. They are not a clearly defined group. They may be single 
or married. Some reside with their parents Vhile others fiave homes of the4r.own. 
They may have varied amounts of formal education. The status in farming may 
vary widely. They may be living at home, with' their parents' and jm^aived in the 
family operation. Others may be employees, renters, partners, manag^ or they 
may have a family and are involved in becoming established as owne^operators. 
Others may include those pursuing establishment in farm related agribusinesses. 

Young farmers have a wide range of needs for capital and credit to finance an 
adequate economical Unit. Some, through supervised occupational expenence 
programs in secondary school vocational agnculture, have accumulated some 
livestock, machinery, and working capital. Others may have acquired needed 
resources through inheritance^r gifts. 

Young farmers enjoy discussing mutual problems with other young farmers. 
They enjoy so^al and recreational activities. They appreciate opportunities for 
leadership and ^rvice to their communities. Many are members of farm organiza- 
tions and have chuith and other community responsibilities. 

CuVrently, a majority of young farnpers do not have an opportunity to participate 
jn a systematic program of education artd Iraming tn agnculture. To increase their 
abilities in farming they depend upon newspapers, farm magazines, farm radio 
and television programs, agricultural meetings of vanous kinds, and govemment 
publications. All of these media provide valuable mformatioA, particbfdHy that 



' For the purposes of this handbook educational levels are defined as follows.* 
Secondary. Those enrolled irt high school vocational agriculture programs, gef>erally ^grades 
9-12. ^ . 

Postsecondary Tihose who ha^e completed ^ left high school and are enrolled as a full-tinte 
student th''an agricultural program. 

Young fArmer Those engaged in becoming established m agnculture and who are usually 
employed ^iill tinr>e with supplemental educational needs. . 
Aduh FArmer. Those who usuaHrhrfVe A relatively high deg/ee of establishrrient m agriculture 
and who have supplemental agricultural education needs. 

* The philosophy of the young famf>ef pf9granv is that it serves the needs of people in 
agriculture from secondary, to postsecondary, to young farry>er programs^ and then transition 
to adult farmer education programs. These programs involve individual, fartilly and farrr 
related goal setting and a process for achieving those goals. 



which stirnutates in farmers the desire to adopt improved practices. Generally, 
such information lacks sufficient detail to enable the young farmer to apply it to 
.his specific n^s. Systematic instruction in vocationally agriculture, including 
tndh<idu2(l'on-site supervision and instruction, is a proven method by which youn^ 
farmers can obtain the knowledge they Yieed to advance in farming. 

Their Importance — ^Well-informed, efficient, and progressive young farmers are 
extremely important to the^ Nation's welfare. Many are needed each year as 
replacements for farmers wfio retire or die. Those involved in agritulture need 
continuous updating to keep abreast with the changing techriology and marketing 
and management practices.* It is important that they become economically 
successful. All youpg farmers should have access to agricultural instruction during 
their .period of establishnr>ent, when they need it most. No anrK>unt of education 
before or after that period can compensate for the great need at that critical lime. 

Their Probtem!^ — ^When young farmers leave or graduate from secondary school 
or postsecondary scbools their needs and problems have multiplied. Those who 
are considering farming as an octupation will have to analyze and re-examine 
their interest, intentions to farm and opportunities to become established as 
farmers. Deciding to make farming an occupation requires much thought on the 
part of prospective farmers. The teacher of vocational agriculture should be 
prepared to help them make the right decision. 

Finding a desirable farming situation, working out an equitable partnership 
agreement, renting land, or buying a farm are challenging problems that young 
farmers must solve. Even those fortunate enough to start with a farm, a minimum 
of ntiachtnery, livestock, and equipment, and a will to succeed face many difficult 
problems and choiCes. Some of the niahagerial problems confronting young 
, farmers have been identified as follows; 

1 How to divide income between family living needs and expansion of the 
farm business, * 

'2 How far to go in limiting the immediate standaiyi of living in order to pay 
off debts faster or to purchase essential machinery, livestoc1< and other 
necessities. - 

^ How much credit is needed and how rapidly debts should be paid off. 

4 With new practices and new methods developing from the State Experiment 
Stations, U.S. Department of Agriculture and other sources which ones 
should be. applied imnr>ediajte!y and whrch ones should await further testing, 

5' How to increase volume of production and income. Intensify operations, 
rent another farm or additional land, buy a farm, or obtain income from 
off-farm work. 

6 Should used machinery with larger repair costs and more breakdowns be 
secured, or shouW credit be stretched to buy new machinery, or should 
one hire a custom operator. . - 

7, How to tra/jsfer property in the individual family. 

Decisions on problecns similar to the above have always confronted farm 
families. In this period of rapidly changing farm technology and heavier capitaliza- 
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tioa i3^^.agriculture, penalties for wrong decisions today are especially costly, 
Information, guidance, and counsel on such. problems are much more important 
to begTnning farmers than is instructior^ on improving farm practices, and skills, 
even*though these also are impbrtant. ' ^ 

As young farmers pnKress toward successful establishment m farming, they will 
recognize the need fW instruction in. Developmg partnership agreements in 
farming, setting up-^a family ccyporation, renting farm land, locating Available 
finances, producing farm producfe efficientfy, selecting and maintaining farm 
equipment, marketing farm products, keeping and analyzing records, developing 
Individual, family, home and fann plans, planning land use and conservation 
programs. Interpreting govemment programs, interpreting and executing legal 
papers, making tax retums and Social Se<^ugtv payments* and partiupatm^ in farm 
and community organization^. Further education and training will develop the 
ability of young farmers to better solve man> of their perplexing problems m these 
areas. ^ ' ^ . 

For young farmers, edu^atibn must be a continuous process.' It must be the type 
of education which gives them immediate help with their current problems. It 
should include the techniques of stimulating, encouragwg, supplying information^ 
examining alternatives, demonstrating, participating, and exthanging ideas, ft 
should emphasize the development of Initiative and self-reliance. It should include 
both group and individual instruction. Tfie instruction should be given on the farm 
as well as in the school, . t 

School administratof^ and boards of edcation should make scTioo^ facilities such 
as classn^oms shops, labpratone^, libranes, school buses and recreational facilities 
available to young fanner groups. Most important of all, they should recognize the 
need and accept ^he responsibility for providing agricultural instruction "for young 
farmers. 
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Chapter Jl. Developing a Young Fai'mer Edycatiofv 
\ . Program' 

frograms of agricultural education for young farmers should be part pf the 
total j^hool progrdm. Providing young farmer instru(;tion is art opportunity ^r the 
school ^to extend its service to the community. No amount of personal service, 
technical assistance, occasional consultations, or pnnted materials v^ill replace the 
need for systematic group instruction and individual on-si|e rnstruction by Ipcal 
teachers of vocational agriculture. * ' 

The primary purpose of a planned prt)gram of continuing education in^voccttionah 
agriculture is 'to train present and prospective individuals /or proficiency in 
agriculture," 

In the case of the young farmers, this is done by organizing and operating ^ 
well-planned and thorough program of instruction design^ to'meet their needs. 

Understanding the Vocational Agriculture Program . 

A Complete local program in vocational agriculture includes training, in agrlcuU 
tural occupations for secondary school students, for out -of school ybung farmers 
and for adult farmers. Instructional offerings for any one of these groups should 
also take into consider atioq recognized educational needs for the other groups. ' , 
y Where vocational agriculture is limited to the secondary groups it is'Viot 
reaching the young adults who have significant and immediate problems in 
becoming estabHshed or advancing in agricultural occupations. 

It is impottant that all persons concerned with the developrnent of the program 
of vocational agncglture understand it^ basic purpose. Also, they need to recognize 
that the objectives of the program relatiRg to establishment and proficiency in 
agriculture are not attamable without working with outof-school young farmers. 

job competency comes from a combination of on-the-job experience and 
organized courses offered by schools, employers and professional associations. 
Program, |>lann I ng requires the analysis of peoJ)le and their occupational needs. 
Individuals need continuing education in preparation for a new occupation, to 
in<gea5e perforntance m the present job, for advancement, or as retraining and job 
shifts necessitate. ^ " 

Needs may be classified by job leveLinto employee, supervising, and manage- 
ment. Changing young farmer roles dictate a genuine "consideration of both a 
problem solving and job needs approach to a sound and viable educational plan. 
' , - 

Objectives of Young Farmer Education 

1.* Develop^ competent, aggressive agricultural leadership. 

Strengthen confidence of young people J n themselves and their work. ^ 
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3. Encouf^e intelligent choices of agricultural enterprises. 

4. Establish 'strong Individual family and farm business gQals. * 
5* Improve the home'andJiving conditions. ' ^ ^ 



6. Participate in cooperatives efforts. ^ ' » 

7. Provide organized* agricultural recreational activities. ^ 

8. Provide a basis for §olid decisionmaking In business nianagement. 

9. EfKourage establishment in agriculture. ^ ' 



Understanding the Young Fanner Prograrfi * , 

* VVhat It /s— The young farmer program is a program of organized, systematic i 
Instruction in agriculture aimed specifically at helping young men and,w9men 
recognize and solve their problems in becoming esta^ished successfJIly in the 
community. In general the idea is to accept the young farni^fs at their present 
farming status and tp help them advance to the highest efficiency and status in 
agriculture which he pr'she is capable of achieving. ' 

How h h Ac(m/n/s(ered— The local young farmer program, is administered and 
operated by theibcal board of education. It islhis board that employs the teachers 
and provides the instructional program the same as for other phases of the public 
secondary, adult and poslsecondary education in the community. 

, Hovv It Opefates — The young farmer program includes group instruction, 
planned in cooperaiion ^ith the members, but given by or under the direction of 
a teacher of vocational agriculture. Usually the program will operate by the 
following methods: ' 

1 . Full or prorated time teacher has been employed by som^ communities 
who flevotg their full or prorated lime to the young iarmer program. The 
number of young farmers served by the instructor vanes with the^mount 

• of lime devoted to the program. A mininrium of one visit ^per°moijdi is- 
made to each enrolled young farmer by ih^ instructor , 

2. Regular ^employed instructor. The ^slruclor is emplpxed by the local 

school district and conducts a .secoridary vocational agriculture program 

and conducts a young farmer program m addition. Due to the enroltmenf 

in the secondary and yquog farmer program llttfe on-site inslructiorr is' 

* given to young farmers, ' • 

« ♦ ft ' 

Regardless of how 4he projgram operates the length of the instructional program 

wHI vary depending uppn the ages of the indivi^Jual young farnnr^fs'en rolled a«id 
the degree of their establishtnent m agriculture. New' membetf^should be enrolled 
as those who' have been enrolled in the program become well established in 
agriculture. A system of progression for allowing new enrollees should be 
followkf.. This. IS especially advisable in order to allow for" oew enrollees each 
year and to, make sure that the mslruclion «s constantly geared to the problemf'of 
those establishing^a (Career inr agriculture. 




Young Farmer members. receiv^e nrfany beneficial management tips from each <Dther dufing 
chapter meetmgs. ' * ^ ' ^ 



Understanding How Young Farmfer Programs are Initiated 

Instrucljortal programs in agriculture for young farmers should be initialed when 
the teachers and school admimstraturs responsible for therrf clearly understand the 
need, the opportunit> for education service, and the processes in developing 
them The young iarrncr program is an integral part of vocation^) agriculture and 
public education program. This program offers the very best opportunity for 
a<3fompllshing the objectives of vocational agriculture. 

An effective training delivery system for out-of-school agriculture personnel 
reaps important and beneficial returns that can only enhance the rewarding work 
done with secof?dafy school students The acceptance of. t^is basic philpsophy of 
vocational agriculture by teachers, and administrators usually must precede the 
beginning of a program for young farmers in any local community. 

The School Admmis^trator :, /?o/e— The local administrator and the board of 
education has an important role m the young iarmcr program. They ma'ke the 
decision as to whether there will be a^prograrn in the school. Consequently, th^y ' 
must hav^ an understanding of the program, recognize the needs and problems of 
young farnfiers, and understand the state policies and funding before they will 
accept the program as an important fuqction of <he school and the work of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. To maintain a broad understanding of the 
program the administrator may want to take advantage of opportunities to visit 
successful programs in other schools and to participate m conferences and other 
rrieetmgs dealing with important aspects of the young iarmer program. The 
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adrninistration should also discuss the young farmer program with the state 
vocational agriculture supervisor, as well as w\\h the teather/. the vocational 
agriculture advisory council, and prospective young farmer enroltees. 

The school administrator should 'explai'> the young farmer program to the , 
Acuity, He should see that work with young fa'rmers is specifically included in the 
vocational agriculture teache.r's job, and especially, that this^ work is recognized by 
an allocation qf tinie for it in the teacher's schedule. Aft^r the local young farmer 
groups are organized/the school administrator should visit classes periodically 3(\d 
offer suggestions for the improvenoent of the program. ^ . 

The Teacher's i^ote— The teacher of vocational agriculture should take the 
initiative m establishing a program for young farmers. He must believe ir> it, want 
to conduct It, and be convK^c^ of the need and opportunijies for educational 
service. The instructor must Ife enthusiastic and a good leader in conducting a 
young farmer program. Although the wotk can be very challenging, the young 
^ iarvner program is tery^rewarding. If thfe teacher is not experienced or sufficiently 
acquainted -with the methods and procedures of worivirig with such groups, he or 
she may want to secure additional training or visit other instructors having 
successful young farmer programs "and become proficient in this phase of 
vocational education ip agriculture. 

It js the teacher's responsibility to inform his school administrator of his desire 
to develop a young farmer program as part of the school's program in vocational 
agriculture. The instructor may arrange for the administrator to yisit successful 
programs m nearby schools and, if possibFe, to atteruJ professional conferences 
and wori^hops. to study the young farmer program. The jeacher should provide 
the school admir\tstrator with complete information »garding the number of 
young farmers available for and wanting instruction. T^ teacher may arrange for 
the school administrator to visit the home of several of the potential members. The 
tea$;her wil^ need to assume responsibility for developing the classroom and on- 
farm instructional program. The Administration, board of education and teacher 
may want fb meet jointly to clarify the program and to* -develop a plan for 
implementing^ a young farmer program, 

implementitrg the Program 



When the a^dvisory council, school administration sm the teacher have agreed 
to a program of education for work^ith young farmers, a plan^ should be 
'developed to implement the instructional program as a part of the kxial school 
program. Frequently, the plan consists m affixing signatures to a standard 
application form or mej^randum provided by the state office which affirms that a 
young farmer (Program ^is, underway ard descnbes certain minimum requirements. 
Such plans are submitted annually to the board of education for approvSl and a 
copy Is then filed with the State supervisor of vocational agriculture. 

As written plan of operation for the young farmer program, locally developed by 
school personnel, is recommended to insure administrative approval and continuity 
to <i young ?armer program. Such a plan usually is developed by the teacher of 
' vocational agriculture and the school administrators wilh" assistance from the 
vocational agriculture advisory council or a consulting committee. Consultation 
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with a member of the S^e Vocational Agjricullure Supervisory staff wiH assure that 
the local plan conf9rms with standards spe<Hfied In the Slate Plan for Agncultural 
, Education. * * <» 

The local plan will serve as a guid^ In the operation of the young famier 
program of -vocational agricukure. It Incfudes specific recommendations for the 
operation of all aspects o/ Oie program. Some of the importa)it. Items to be 
specified in refation to the young farmer program include the amount of teacher 
4inne to be allotted |p young farmers, the number of meetings the teacher 
expected to cortduct, the number of hours of classroom and on-site ins^tftjction, 
the minimum enrollment, tH& specific time and place for the meetings -and 
instructional program. » , ^ ' 

Once a comprehensive plan Is completed and has been approved by the focal 
^school administration, it may serve for many years with only minor changes and 
amendnnents to rneet changing conditions. A better underst<inding of the vocational 
agric;dlture program will be effected in the community if copies of the plan are' 
Jiiade available to other teachers in the school, to^membep of the board of 
education, and to rgembers of the vocational agriculture advisory council, A 
written plan as outlined above should help assure continuity of the program and 
should be of value when there are changes in admmistrators and teachers of 
vocational agriculture in the local school. ' ' . ^ 

Once the need and importance of yming farmer progr^s are recognized and 
the responsibility for them is accepted, solutions can be found to solve the 
problems that frequently appear to prevent the suc<5ess of a program. The major 
difficulties and a few suggestions for overcoming th^m ^re: * \ 

Finding T/me— Probably most young faFfner programs are startejd aV a result of 
the teacher's devoting extra time to them. \Vhen programs are priQ^j^inHi^ted and 
are successful, the school administrators usu^lly^ will take the n^tessary steps to. 
relieve the teacher of some of his day school. duties. In order to find tirne tcy serve 
young* farmers the teacher will need to evaluate his current, activities and 
responsibilities and to eliminate the less essential ones. 

If the teacher already is overloaded with a large number of stud^ in his high 
schtool classes, or has other school assignments, several adjustments may be made 
to permit work with young farmers. Either he must be given assistance or his day- 
school load must be reduced. One practice inVeducing his load ts to give more 
careful guldanig^ to day-^hooy^jJents who may wish to enroll in vocational 
agriculture, enrolling only those who have opportunities in agriculture, who need 
the instruction, and who can profit from it. Another practice ts to combine the 
high 5chc)oF vocational agriculture classes into two or three classes and allow the 
^teacher the extra ti^ne for young farmer work. This may be done by combining the 
agrfajltural students *from two grades into one class. A|^ there may*be other 
practices, more suitable to local conditions, which will provide more, time for the 
teacher to \vork with young farmers. ' % 

Scheduling C/asses— Scheduling high s^x)l vocational agriculture classes so 
that specific time Is available to the teSheV of young farmer programs is a 
desirable" way for a school to nrtake provision for young *farmef programs. The 
amount of school time provided for this work wilf depend upon the size of the 
high school vocatidnal agriculture enrollment, the number and length of high 



sdx)ot agricujtufal classes, the number of teachers of vocational agriculture, and 
tiie number of young farmers to be served-, Obviously,, the school that has more 
than one teacher of vocational agriculture will find it easier to schedule more time 
for^ young farmer program. ' 

The usual practice in a scteot haVing the equivalent of six one-hour periods 
daily is to -schedule the teacher for work with young farmers (Juring the last two 
hours of the school day. Some schools release the teacher a^ full half-day for work 
With .young and adult farmers with approximately four periods a day d^evoted to 
alWay^^ses in vocational agriculture. ^ " v 

• Financing the Fjpgr^m — FurKis available as reimbursement' for vocational agri 
culture should be used to traiTi prdspective farmers. Reimbursenr>ent procedures , 
follow^ m some States have emphasized primarily the m-school program. Such 
practices should be evaluated to determine whether they should be pnodified in 
order to promote and further develop young farn>er programs. Some Ststtes have 
secured substonjial State approprfations for doing so.^ * * . 

Sonf)e teacher^ of vocational agriculture,^ paid^an annual salary and employed 
to devote time to both ijgj-school and oyt-of^hool groups. In this way^ a share^^of 
funds from all sources, ihcluding Vetieral^ State,, and local funds, is used in 
programs for high school students, young farmers and/or adult fam^ers. When a 
single salary schedule is followed it is only 6tr that time be provided during the 
day for the teacher tawqrk with yo"Qng and adult Tarmei^. in a few States, teachers, 
who cpnduct young farmer programs in addition to a full "load of high sc^\pol. * 
classes ^re paid additional salary. Such a salary ts paid on the basis of the num'^r 
of meetings, the number of hours of individual on^ite instruction, the number of 
hours of gfoup instruction, and the number of sujjervisory visits to youpg farmei^ 
in a 12»month period. Since the policies regarding the method of paying teachers 
for young farmer classes' v&y from State to State, it is suggested that the vocational 
agriculture supervisor of the State be corisulted. 

Prqvidmg Additional Teachers — In schools wh6re the all-day enrollment in 
vocational agnculture is large, it may be necessary for the sc'hool administrator to 
^ploy a teacher to work with young farmers. The teacher may be employed 'full 
g^orated time. Such a teafher must meet the State certification requirements to 
cgnduct a young farmer program. When additional vocational agriculture teachers 
are employed there should be a specific understanding of their relationship to the 
school and a cleatly understood division of responsibilities among th^m. 
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Chapter III. Starting a Young Farmer Program 

Getting started is. often the biggest job m any undertaking. To insure the greatest 
possible success with the young farmer program it -is important that it be started, 
"right." The suggestions included in this chapter are designed to help teachers of 
vocational agrfculture make a satisfactory beginning m this program." 

Initiating the Program 

WQfk with youn^ farmers may start at any time. Much of the recruitment and , 
preliminary work is done by the teacher when -visitmg high school ^udents, 
especially during the summer months Key young farmers who indicate enthusiasm 
for establishing a program also may supplement the work of th^ teacher. Usually 
initial meetings of young fafmer groups are scheduled m the late sommer or'^arly 
fall but a teacher also may successfully start a program during the winter, spring, ^ 
or summer Most important, however, is to recognize and follow the logical steps 
normally culminating in the first session of a beginning group. They are 

Obtaining assistance * • 

£$tablis{ifng criteria for enrolJnrient 

Locating prospective members ' * 

Interesting gicospective members * * ' : 

'Arranging the first meetif% 
These items arp discussed separately in the following paragraphs " 

Obtaining Assistance 

Promoting and developing an educational .program for young farmers will 
involve many people. The teacher should not attempt to do it alone even if there 
is time available Every community has a number of persons and groups eager to 
share the responsibifity for helping develop a. young farmer program Division of 
responsibility vviH lessen the teacher's work, broaden his/her acquaintance, and 
increase his/her' usefulness Also, it will* familiarize the participants with the 
purposes of the program -and give them valuable experiences The following are 
some of ^he per^s and groups who can help. ' / 

^Admory Council^li the school has an advisory council or a consulting 
committee for vocational agriculture comprised of successful farmers and represen- 
tatives of other farm business interests^ in the area, their services should be 
obtained in stimulating and developing %q young farmer program. Request the 
council' to suggest names of prospective "members and to help interest them tn 
attending meetings. The council may^int out major problems facing young 
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farmers in the community and offdr constructive suggestions for solving them The 
council members may also supply other community needs and resources They 
should occasionally attend meetings of the^young farmer group, help publicize the 
program, assist in obtaining qualified consultants for the sessions when needed, 
and give .general support and encouragement to the teachers an^ to the 'young 
farmers enrolfed.' , . ' 

young farmer Committee— Most successful teachers of young farmers claim that 
young fanners themselves are the kev to recruiting members, maintaining attend- 
ance, making surveys, formulating* objectives, building programs of instruction, 
giving demonstrations, and performing other essential workloSthe group The 
young farm^will assume a share of the responsibility for the program and thus ' 
conserve much of the teacher' s'time and energy needed to conduct the instructfon 
Besides giving young farmers an opportunity to participate in developing the 
program, it is democratic and provides good training experiences for them , 

Usually it is best to form a temporary young farmer committee with the 
understanding that a permane>it one may 'be selected after the program is 
underway. The tSacher, with the advice of school ai^thoritie% and the advisory 
counctL should select from three to seven capable young farmers from different 
neighborho9ds in the school area. Naturally, they should be interested in further^ 
education. Where the department of vocational agriculture is alr^^ady well 
established, this key group may consist largely of former vocational agriculture 
<jtudents. 

Committee meetings may be held at !he school, at the teacher's or a member's 
home or wherever the member^might feel free and at ease to discuss the young 
farmer program. The teacher should immediately make known that he/she is oot 
going to do all the talking— that the members themselves will share tbe leadership 
and discussion. They will decide what is to be^done, who is to do it, and when \\r 
IS to'be done. Members should understand that' the teacher ,will advise, guide, 
help, teach, ^nii see that quality education is achieved. Holding to this denrKKratic 
philosophy will almost* certainly develop -tordial relationships between teacher 
and young farmers and result in a successful program. . ^ 

At Its initial meeting Ihe committee may select a temporary chainnan and a 
temporary secreUry or it may prefer to conduct its business informally Previously, 
the teacher should have proposed an agenda for 'the first meettng. Also, he should 
help plan any future meeting necessary to organize the program and to conduct 
the first group meeting. The' permanent committee to be elected, may include the 
Tegular officers and other elective group representi^tives A common practice is for 
members to serve stagg^ed lengths of term, thus giving continuity to the progranl 
FFA Members— Vocational agncufture students-FFA members can help promotfe 
the young farmer program. They can publicize U, provide names of prospective 
members, encourage attendarKe, and maintain a card index of all young farmers 
in the school area who are eligible. This might be an appropriate community 
service activity for the chapter. Future Farmers can get information about young 
fanners, the agricultural situation in the community, and other' data: and help to 
tabulate it, FFA officers can schedule young, farmers to participate in chapter 
meetings and encourage senic^ boys to enroll in the young farmer program before 
high school graduation. 
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, * Other leadefi— There are many •oth^ leaders tg the community, not officially 
.associated with the school or serving as mgmbers of the advisory council, who 
rnay assist with the young fanner program. These persons include professional 
^a^'eultural workers, farrti organization leaders, borne economists, businessn^en, 
garden dub members, bankers^* lawyers, .directors or managers of cooperatives, 
newsjiaper editors, 4nd others. Tfje teacher, and/or representatives of the young 
faraier council, should dfecus5^the.yi^ng'farmer program and purposes with them. 
TJ\e discussion may be held individually orlcollectively with the grpup. Teachers 
whb have followed this practice have been vvell pleased with the results. 
Nfaturalty, school administrators and representatives of the advisory council should 
beJnvited*to participate ifi any group meetings held with the leaders of such 
groups.: • ' * ; • . 

' \ Establishing Criteria f6f Enrollment ^ 

Criteria for ^determlrting eligibility ipr enrollment in young farmer programs 
ordinarily are established bylTn^ teadierin consultation with the advisory council, 
the young farmer coundl, and the local school admintsUatgrs. The follovying 
qualifications seem' to be generally acceptable. " 

Vocaf/ona/' db/ecove— I'he members' chief vocational objective should be 
establishment in farmmg or in an agribusiness occupation associated with farming. 

/nferesf— Young farmers who enroll should have .sufficient interest to assure 
regular attendance. Frequently, the members set their own attendance goals for 
the group meetings and assist in m^taining desirable attendance. 

/^ge— The members usually should be Setween 16 and 35 years of age at the 
time of their enrollment. The individual status as a t>eginntng farmer or one with a 
keen desire to learr> and keep abreast with technology management and other 
agricultural development maybe a mtxe realistic^critena for membership. 

£c/ucaf/on— The amount of formal education should not be a factor for 
membership in young farrn^i^sses. * ' 



Menial status— Both single ancKmamed young men and women are efigi^^or 
menF^bership since b6th /ace the probl^mJof getting established in farmmg. 

^ Locatlng.Prospedtlve^Members ^ 

It is important that a (fortiplet^e list be compiled of all young farmers and 
agribusinessrnen between th^ ages of 16 and 35, residing on farms in the schooj 
area If a complete list is not feasible, however, then a partial one^s advisable. 
This information is invaluable to the teacher and school^ administrator in lustifying 
the need for instruction. Help in making (he^ survey and keeping it up-to-date may 
-be secured fronr the young farmer council, local farm organizations, civic clubs, 
the FFA chapter., and other interested groups. A separate card should be- used in 
recording infocmaHdh about each* prc^spect. The information secured should 
include items such as ^the young farmer's name, address, telephone number, 
approximate age, schooling, size-^of farm, farmrng stafus, marital status, and* 
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military slatusfi Such infohnalion must be i^ept confidential arid available only to 
{he schpol personnel and the ir>dividual m copripliapce with recent legislation The 
inforpiatibn should be obtained through personal contact A^pin map of the area 
showing the location of each young farm'er will be helpful in arranging *on-site 
visits and planning §roup instruction. 

Interesting Prospective Members ' I . 

Localmg your^ farmers is only a beginnirjg. Selecting, interesting, and-enrolling 
ihei^ the program are^subsequent steps. Undoubtedly the focating process wiU 
arouse consfderable < mterest m the program, especially in communities where a^^ 
large number of young farmers have 'been interviewed. The teacher should be 
mindful of the fact that the young fanner program is primarily one' of education,' 
involving individual instruction irf addition to group meetings This should be 
explained to the pros'pective student. It may be neceskiry for the teacher with the 
help of the fourig farmer advisory council to screen the prospects carefully and 
enroll pnly th6se who are especially interested and can profit^ost frdm the 
instruction. Usually,. it \s best to start with a small group, that i? especially 
interested m the program, ar>d then gradually build the enrollment as interest in ' 
the program become well estayished. 

Making Personal Contact— There is no sub^itute for persofUil contact by the 
teacher of vocational agnculture as a ij^ns of selecting and interesting young 
fanriers in th'e program. Letters, postcards, and telepfK>ne calls may aid in a small 
way, particularly as a;.follow-up measure, but meeting and talking with the young 
farmer, his wffe, and parents on the farm is a "must." Such visits afford *e 
teacher an opportunity not only, to get acquainted, but also to explain the young 
farn^er program, to discover jhe prospective members" problems, and to obtain 
much preliminary unf^ipation needed m planning ^an effective instructional 
program.. • ' , • 

Naturally, the inrportant contacts are those made by a teacher However, 
members Mjbe young farmer council and other intereste4 persons also may visit 
or contact prospective members and discuss the young farmer program with tFfem 
The contacts may be made before or after thd teacher's initial visit. Discussion of 
the program by outside persons sometimes paves the way for the instructor and 
stimulates many young farmers" to enroll. After the program is once organized and 
IS operating the members themselves should assume a share of the respor^sibllrty 
for interesting and recruiting new members and in Ynaintalning a*ttendance at 
^meetings. 

Efirofhng 4 New Member— When a young farmer has expressed a 'sincere 
interest and a desire to participate in the program, he/she should be ^rollal 
officially. First they should understand the program— its aims, pu.rposes, and 
methods o^ dper^tion. They may wish to attend one or two meetings before 
affiliating* A good idea usually is to ha^e the prospect fill out a formal applicatit>n 
t^ank. This application should give them a sense of an official association with the 
school, and the program of vocatiOr^al agriculture, if lie the ^;ompleted application 
with the high, school principal and keep a confidential record of it In the 
vocatiorral agriculture department. ' . ' ' 



After enrolling, the nevv member receiver a pocket calendar Iisttng the VcKjng Farmer 
meetmg datfes and top*cs * 



Successful young iarmer programs usuallv begm with Hj to H members in*a 
class. The maximum enrollment, however, a ill vary depending upon the number 
oi young^people »n the communitv who destre to become e^ablished m farming 
.and r^ated agribusiness and the facilities and personnel required to serve them 
All yog ng farmers who desire and need the instruction should have an c^pportunitv 
to enroll and-At necessary the school should employ additional teachers to serve- 
them _ " * , ^ 

It IS important to remember that all young iarvneTb who need and can profit 
frorn the program should be served^ In i>ituations where the enrollment must be 
limited, preference may be given to the voung farmers who are in, greatest need of 
the instructional program, fo those who are returning from military service, or to 
those under 35 years of age 

Accumulating PerUneni Da(a— During the enrollment process and dunng visits 
to the prospective members farm, the teacher will have made many observations 
arni assess each young iarmer'^ needs which will be helpful in nunr>efOus ways. 
This information may include facts about the membecs farm, farming operations, 
farming practices, problems, needs\^ and aspirations The information when 
obtained should be recorded ^n during or Immediately following each vi^it, Iri the 
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event the information was not recorded as the^hkial contacts were made, it 
should, rf possible, be obtamed m advance of the first meeting which the young 
farmer attends* 

Arranging the First Meeting N 

Th* teacher of vocational agriculture and the'temporary young farmer council 
should develop agenda and program plans |o be presented and discussed at the 
first meeting of the youne farmer group. Obviously, the Jteacher apd the council 
will have' to confer Vevewj times before the first meeting. The teacher should 

i review with the council some of the important ffndmgs of the young farmer 
surveys as v^ll as other dat^hat identify the group s major problems and needs 
rDost likely they will reflect the need to focus the* instrndion on management 
They should then discuss possible program objectives ^nd likely program topics. 
The first meeting should devote sufficient time to discussing the objectives and 
content of, the program of ijwtruction m order to arouse the entirie group's interest 
and enthusiasm. This will be evidence to the group that the program is being 
designed to help them meet their needs. 
Usually at the first meeting there- is not enough time for a period of instruction. 

*lf so, instruction should t>egin at the second meeting. Regardless of whether 
instruct ion actually begins at the first or the second meeting, a managerial 
problem of general arvd immediate interest and importance should be selected to 
initiate this phase of the work, if possibje, the problem might be one thJt could be 
complied only in a senes of two or three sessions which wifl required follow up 
by the teacher to illustrate how the group instruction is applied to the individual 
nnembers. The council and teacher also will need to present recommendation to 
the group regarding its organizatton and arrangements for future meetings. Specific 
suggestions for developing the program of instruction and conducting the^ group 
me^ings are given in later chapters. Bnefly, an agenda for the first meeting might 
include such items as the following: ' ' ^ " 

Call to order ...^ ..^.^ 1— Temporary Chairman 

Words of Welcome _„ ..... — — local Administrator 

"The Young PSrmer Program: ^ ^ 

What it is, its objectives. How it Operates'' . Teacher of Agriculture 

^ * 

Reports by the Young Farmer Committee and/or 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture . ^ 

1. Plans for ftjture meetings 

_ 2. Plans for electing officers and members to the young farmer council 

3. Group objectives Ipreliniinary} 

4; Program of instruction (preliminary) 

'X 

Appointment of committees ^ 



Instructional period (if timejs available) 
Armouncemer 
Refreshments 



Announcements - ' • . ' ^ 
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Continuing the Program 

When the program has become established, it should continue froin year to 
year without any ijjea that it stops at a given period or month and h^s to be 
started again. A local organizalion of the young famiers, a program planning 
committee, and a meeting held at least each month for nine or ten months of the 
year help to give continuity to a program. There should be an annual banquet or 
party involving the family and special guests. 
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Chapt^ iV. Planning instruction 

The Success of a young farmer program depends to a- large degree ufk>n the u^ 
of» a planned program of instruction. This plan should consist^ of a democratically 
develops and orderly an'anged list of problems, jobs and activities based on the 
.needs and interests of the young farmer groUp. The plan for the program should 
always be written. To be most effective it should consist of two parts: \ 

1. A statement of goals and ob|ectives<.These could be broad in nifture and 
would not dbaoge annually. 

2. An annual plan stating immediate priorities and indicating meetings or 
other events that will occur to deal \vith these priorities. 

Developing the Plan 

Normally, the plan is developed by the teacher and a committee of young 
farmers. It should be approved by the young farmer class member and the school 
authorities. The following guides,^ which are characteristic of successful programs, 
•should be helpful in developing the plan : 

t. The instructional program continues uninterruptedly irom year to year with 
one or more meetings each month. 

2. The number of class sessioris ranges upward from a minimum of 12 
sessions per year. 

3. The nunfib?r of hours of class instruction in one^year usually ranges from 
30 to 50. 

4. The number of supervisory visits by the teacher ranges from 1 to 4 visits, 
per class member per year with an average of at least oqe visit in each 
calendar year. ' > 

5. The 'length of meetings usually ranges from 90 to 120 minutes. ^(Sessions" 
devoted to farm mechanics and field studies require longer periods.) 

6. The general practice is to hold the group meetings, except field studies, in 
the evening*; but they may be held at any time. 

7. A specific day of the week or month and a specific tiirie of day are set for . 
regular meetings; for example, Tuesday evening at 8;00 p.nris 

8. Meetings are usually held in the vocational agriculture department at the 
local high school, but may be held in community buildings, rural schools 
or churches, and on farms of members of the class or on selected farms. 
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, . Determining the Objectives 

Objectives shdtild be selected- by the jgroup on the basis of their needs ,and 
Interests. They should be clearly defined "and appropriately worded 60 that 
accorrfplishment? caft be easily recognized aruf " measured. They should be in 
harmony with the objectives' officially established for vocational education in 
agriculture and should be used as a guide in, developing the content of the 
instructional program focused on management. 

, * < '^"^ 

Procedure*— A refcommended procedure for developing the objectives is as 
.follows; ^ _ 

1. The teacher should direct^ the educational learning expeyp*K^s using 
visuals and other matermis that would tend to stimulate inputs from the 

' Young Farrher Commiffeer ,\ 

2 The teacher shdufd summarize the interests* needs and goals Of the 
*Ynembefs^nd detemnine the individual, family and farm business goals. 

3 The teacher shoufd discuss'the interests, needs, goals and other information 
^ with the young farmer committee and they should jomtly draw up a 

tentative set of objectives directly contributory to the pnmary purpose of 
young farrner classes, namely, TO BECOME ESTABLISHED AND PROG- 
RESS IN FARMING. - ^ ^ 

4 The tentative objectives should be presented by th§ young farmer commit- 
tee arid the teacher to the entire young farmer gr^Q^ at the first meeting 
for consideration, modification and approval. 

5 The objective as finally determined by the group should be distributed to 
each member. 

6 The objectives should be rechecked at least annually and revisedi^hen 
necessary to conform with the. changing needs and interests of the group. . 

Typical Coals and Ob/ect/ve^— Common among, the long-range objectives for a 
young farmer would be statements such as the following: 

K To develop individual, family and farm business management goals. 

2. To locate farming opportunities. 

3. To develop an agricultural agreement. 

4. To determine the minimum requirements (size of farm, acres of crops and 
pasture, number of animals, amount of machinery, capital investment and 
so forth) for success in ftirmirffe in.the community. 

5. To determine credit needed and how to obtain adequate financmg. ' 

6 To determine the kind and amount of insurance needed in terms of income. 
• 7. To develop a comprehensive, farm and hon^e plan: 

a. planning and following a cropping program ^ 

b. purchasing, servicing and operating farm equipment 
• C. computing income taxes 
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8. To-keepHjp-tOHdate vvith new developme^ 

wRich new practices should be followed. • ^ ^ 

. 9i To increase farm income ^nd production per unit by: ^ 

a, improviog management practices . 
, b.^ efficient yse of land by (developing a land us^ plan 
^ c. making use of marketing data * * 

d, encoura^ng members to keep farm accounts as soon as- possible 

to. To produce and Conserve an adequate wippty of food for family use. 

t^. To participafe in comjnunity activities for the improvemept of agricultur^*^^ 

a. .promoting better marketing facilities * 

b, assisting in organizing a Dairy Herd Improvement Association 

taking an active part in established state and local, organized farni 
activities ' 
d.* leaming how to participate in and preside at meetings 

Selecting the Content 

If ,the instructional program is^ to hold the- interest ,of young farmers and be^ 
worthwhile, the^structional content must: ^ 

1 . Help solve immediate problems and contribute to the long-range objectives. 

2. Include an awareness by showing the learning-earning curve to the 
members illustrating the economic contribution o| Farm Business Manage- 

' ment Education. (See appendix C) ' * * ' . 

' 3. Be designed for^ action and have a practical application, 
4.' Emphasize establishment in farming and farming efficiency. 
' 5. Accomplish a significant purpose at each class se^tmi. 
6. Include as class instruction only those farming practi^es^hd me<f!ods that 
^ of interest and common concern to the group, leaving those which are 
*^ of concern to one, or a few individuals to the individual on farm dt small 
group instruction. 

-7. DeaUj^th the total farming programs of the members in contrast to 
reslrinng fnstruction to a single farm.eriterprise or single aspect of farming. 

8, Include consideration of problems.inVolving the home and fafnily goal^ 

9. Use data/jtecured from the farming programs of the members and other 
^ locat resGsarees including persons in the communitywho-are authorities on 

particular problems. , * ' * ^ 

10, t^rovide related instruction on a practical \fas\s when needed ir^^^uch 
subjects Si business English,1ub1ic speaking and farm law. 
' n , Provide leadership trainilig. recreation and^iat activities. 

12. Acquaint membfers with new developments in agriculture, with agricultural 
trends and with the econornic outlook. ^ _ ^. 
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inslructMjndl pfugrann tur tht' Vciung Fdrmm has bwn devefoped bv the chapter otticers 
ddvivor and is ready tor the Voung Tarmer members approval 



13 Ent()urdge partu ipcitiun jn *^stdblisht*tl fdrm urgani/ations ancT oOier com- 
munitv attatrs 

Ri\t}mnumiM Rnn inlurf^m [h'\rtifpin^ ( unft^n/— When dc»ciding upon the 
Content of the instructional prugram it* ts v\el! h) <jbst^rve a logical se(|uence This 
vvtll not only h€*!p U) assure a mtjre ujmpiete unclerstandmg b\ the group, but will 
also avoid drtjcu-nc les m this program The toIio\^ing steps are suggested 

1 Analysis ut the >oung Farm**rs individual. tamiK and farm business goals 

2 EstablishmerK nt the obiectiyes bv the group 

^ Development ot a tentative cjulline ot content by the teacher ^ 

4 ( (jnsideratH^n nioditu ation. and approyal ot a revised outline for the 
content ot instruction by the voung Jarmer planning committee 

5 Consideration mcxJification, and approval of the revised outline by the 
group, observing the tolloyvmg 

* a Writing the outline on the c halliard or providing each mdividual 
with a preparwJ mimeograplied checklist of .all problems, topics and 
activities which the committee and the group c<jnsider to be of major 
importanc-e fThis list should be comprehensive enough so that 
obviously several years of< instruction will be necessary ) 
b Having the' members indicate the jobs, problems, and at(^vities they 
think are the most important tor the current year's mstrucnonal 
program 
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Refeffing the group s suggestions tb a special c^mittee for organiza- 
tion, rewording the suggestions into approprate terms, assigning 
priorities ^o the various problems, deciding the amount of time to be 
spent on .each and the sequence in which they are to be taken up. 
The product should consist of .(1) a long range* plan, and (2) a 
calendar of meetings and events to "be distributed among the ipembers, 
school authorities and the vocational agriculture advisory council. . ' 

Example of a Long-Flange Plan . . 

Schedule by Years 
Problems ]9_^ ]9_ 19_ 

- I ^ 

K Finding land to farm ^- ^ ^ 

2. Oetermimngwhetherioreniorbuy x ^ x 

3. Detemiining credit needs f.^ x x ^ 

4. Developing farming agreements \ ^ 

5. Planning land use program .:. 4 x x * x 

6. OevelopiogindMdual family and farm business goals x. x x x x 

7. Delermiaing minimum requirement for success in 

type of ^arming in the community • • ^ * ^ ^ 

8. Developing a year-round pasture program , x 

9. Sen/icing, operating, and adjusting farm machinery . . x x x x x 

10. Modernizing the home • • - • • ' ^ 

11. Analyzing and interpreting farm records ........ x x x x x 

12. Making out Ux returns ^ 

13. Writing a business letter ............ ^ ^ 

14. Participating in community affairs, ^ 

15. Interpreting |he government policy regarding: ^ 

16. Determining how to increase volume of production . x 

17. Determthing how to divide income between family 

living needs and expansion of farm business — - - - - , ^ 

18. IDetermining whether to irrigate . . x 

19. Understanding th^ uses of antibiotics x 

20. Improving marketing efficiency ..... • , ^ 

21 . Increasing efficiency as a farm laborer i x 

22 ^Deciding how much to invest in machinery, livestock. 

etc 

23- Hiring and managing farm labor - ^ 

24. .Controlling garden insects and diseases x x, 

25. Providing a water system ....... ^. ^ 

26. Determining the kind and amount of insurance one . 
. can afford 

27. Producing and conserving the family food supply .... ^ ^ 
, 28. Conducting group n>eetings .^^...^ x- 

29. Establishing a home farm sho^^. 

30. Heating the farm home- , ^ 

31. Controlling flies ^ 

32» Seeding alfalfa ^ 

33., Controlling weeds ••«•' ' 

34. Feeding protein.supplement to pigs -x x 
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, .Exa^i& of a Long-Range Plan 



^Problems 

35. Using new insecticides ,^ .. / 

36. Furnishing and decoi^ting farm homes (tour) 

37. .Detwtnining opportunities for new, enterprise .... .:. 

38. Caring for calves at calving time ft 

'3^9. Harvesting forage^cfops , / • 

40. Determining elecuical needs 

41. Making a will , : , . x 

42. Landscaping the home .A 

43. / f 



Schedule* by Years 
19_ 19_ I9_ 



19_ 



X 

X X 



For many of the problenfis or jobs one pr more meetings will have to be h^ld. 
Suggested time allotments are given ihe f9llowing example of an annual 
calendar. 



Example of an Annual Calendar 





Number 


MOflt!i' 






Meetings 


Octobtr 


1 


October 


2 


November 


1 ^ 


November 


2 ' 


December ^ 


2 . 


Oecenabi^ 


1 


January 


2 


Jamnry 


1 


February 


1 


February ^ 


2 


February 


• 1 


March . 


. 1 


ttardT*^ 


1 


April ' ^ 


1 


May i 


1 


June 


^1 


^uly . 
July ^ 


1 


1 



Topic or Activity 



Determine individual, farm and family 
business goals. 

Determining minimum requirements for 
success, in type of farming. i 
Leadership trainlng^for chapter officers. 
Developing partnership agreements. ' 
Developing a farm*and-home plan. 
^ Sp^al activity 3 
Flan/ilng a system of farm records. 
Determining liow to increase Income. 
Determining whether to buy new farm 
machinery, tease or repair the old. 
Servicing, operating and adjusting farm 
tractprs. * 
State Young Farmer Convention' 
Making effective use of the agripuftural 
conservation program. 
The latest research in crop production 
and varieties. * . ^ 
Farm Building 'Construction and remod^ 
^llng. . ^ ' 

U^iderstandlng the program of the local 
term oKganU»tion. 
Special ActWfty^ ' 
Young Farmer State Tour. 
Suipmer grazing problems. 
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fMf' Exampft of an Annual ^)«ndir 



B — - *- 

' , f 

Uonth^ 


Nufnbtf 
of 


Topic or Ac^^rity 


^August y jjr 
S«pt«mber ' , 


1 
1 


Speda) activity.^ / 

Feeding dairy cattle 4or maximum pro* 

ductlon! 

> *- 



» The momhs indicated are illustrations only. The number of meetings Will depend upon 
pthe needs of the group. H 

Leadership training may include instn^ion m such areas as ilwblic speaking, parliamentary 
procedure and personal development. 

» Special activities may^mcliKie. local tour, parties, picnics, banquets. Farm City Week 
actwi'ties, and other social or recreational events. 
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Chapter V. Conducting the Young Farmer Prdgram ' 

Good teaching and having members share jn the responsrbrlity for group, 
meetings are key factors in success in working with young farmerl. An interested 
group of young people m^y have been recruited, challenging objectives may have 
been established and a well-planned calendar of instruction developed — yet all 
this work, as essential as it may be; is only prehrnmary to helping young farmers 
solve their problems. Good teaching must follow. The young farmers will^ need to 
be inspired Jo act and trained to make those decisions and to perforrp those skills 
in managing and operating their farms that will enable jthem to be successful. 

Good teaching depends upon such inijfxjrtanl elements as sound philosophy, 
careful planning, recognizing members' needs, directing attainment of those 
needs, an(J sharing in responsibilities by* teacher and members Needs of young 
farmers include th^ development of ideals, goals. int§rests, understandings, skills 
and abilities, attitudes and appreciations. In attempting to meet these needs^, 
instruction for young farmers should especially empha?ize the development of 
skills, abilities and understandings necessary to manage and operate a farm or 
. agribusiness Managerial training needs of young farmers are served most effectively 
by directing and assisting them to make right decisions m iheir- farming operations. 
Skill needs are effectively developed when the^young farmers receive training and 
experience vto perform the operations required for success in farming 

The teacher of vocational agriculture is the person responsible for the instruc- 
tional program They may use outside cbnsuitants. a panel of young farmers, or 
other methods, but they are stJI obligated to plan and coordinate the instruction 
and direct its presentation This procedure ts especially important if the problems, 
needs, and objectives of the young farmers are met The teacher is the one who 
understands the members' problems and is m a position to assist them in making 
the proper adaptation of the instruction to their farming situations. 

Group instruction is defined as the usual type of instruction conducted in most 
school classes when the majority of the persons ^nrolled^are present. A group of 
ten to twenty young farmers is considered* a desirable size class. If more enroll, 
additional classes shoufd be .scheduled. This may mean employing an additional 
teacher , \ 



, Planning for the Meeting 

Each nieeting of y^ung farmers should be well planned. The plans should be in 
wilting. Th^e are so few sessions held m a year that all available ti^ne should be 
used to best advantage Thorough plaoning influences the interest of the members, 
their attendance, participation m meetings, and their accomplishments. Successful 
teachers of young farmers report devoting two to four hours in preparation for 
each class meeting. In addition, Jhey sometimes hold a planning session with the 
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Pnof to the Young Farmer meeting a is advisable to finalize plans with the President or 
chatrman. 



president of the young farmers group, the chairnnan of the program committee or 
resource persons who are going to take part in the meeting. 

Obviously* the teacher must have a thorough understanding of the situation of 
each, young farmer with reference to the specific problem which is being planned 
for the class discussion. Only with such detailed information can he pursue the 
members problems to the point of reasonable solution. Prpblem-solving, making 
decisions and reaching conclusions become essential procedures in teaching 
young*farmers and should be given major consideration in planning. ^ 
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Significant steps in preparing for group instruction are as follows. . 

1. Refer to the instructional calendar for the scheduled pcoblem or job, and 
check with the group for any changes or modifications, 

2. Think through the problem and its relationship to each member' s^sttuatton. 

Decide upon the method of instruction best suited to the job or problem. 

Select and secure resource persons if needed. (Young farmers may help in 
contacting them.) 

5* , Anticipate ^nd list questions and relaledsProbfems pertammg to the job or 
problem. « , 

6. List conclusions or decisions jhai should result from the instruction. 

7. Obtain or prepare appropriate charts, experimental data and other teaching 
^- aicis, , ' - , , ' 

Plan the agenda and the instructional procedure. 

9. Discuss such program features as the business session and the social 
period with the chairman yiaLthe group or witK the members responsible 
for them. A^. 



Determining the Teaching Procedure 

In teaching young farmers, there is probably no one m,ethod of instruction that 
can be recommended as best suited to all groups ^and for all jobs or problems. 
Rather, there are a number of teaching procedures* which have been used 
successfully by teachers of young farmers In cunductmg the mstructiona! prqgram 
each teacher should use the method or combmatiun uf methods best adapted to 
fitjiis class and the particular problem or job to be taught. If the purpose is to 
teach skills, considerable use* should be n\ade of demonstrations and practice. If 
the purpose is to provide mfornrTatioa that ^ill !>oIve manage/»a! problems, greater 
use should be made of con^du^nts. teaching aids, panel discussions, and the 
conference procedure. ? 

Regardless of methods used, the teacher should carefully plan and outline the 
instructional procedure in advance It should be mformal yet sufficiently well 
organized to accomph^^h the specific ubjectives of the group and reach worthwhile 
conclusions. The method or methods selected should enable the teacher to 
accomplish the following; ^ * 

1. Tq get specific, important problems introduced for consideration by the 
class: ^ , 

a. lead members to suggest problems They should be definite and 
represent a need of a majority of the group c 

b. List the problems. (Usuall/^ these are written pn the chalkboard,) 

2. To get the problems clearly defined and analyzed with^lhe help of the class. 

3. To direct the learning process so that members will develop the abifity to^ 
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When worktng with Young Farmers and-of ^oung Farm Wive^. the group discussion method 
can be an effective teaching technique. , 

^bmpf^hend valid information, make coffect managerial decisions and 
a'cquire skill m doing operative lobs 

9 

4. To summari^ the developed information 

ct List the conchjsion^m terms of practices and decisions relating to 
"each problem (Usually these ^re written on the chalkboard.) 

b. Select or identify the' practices and decisions that should be used by 
n^embers of the class 

5 To h'felp each member adapt to his farm ^th*e information, practices, and 
decisions that are desirable and feasible for him to use. 

The following methods*, or a tombination of them, have been used successfully 
in teaching young farmers 

Con/erenie— This method igroup discussjoni is earned on by members under 
direction of the teacher It is the method used perhapfc most frequently. It is most 
successful ivhen :»everal members, have already had some expenence relating to 
the topic under discussion. It may be employed to summarize teaching done by 
other' methods, such as demonstrations, field trips, and panel discussioh. It 
provides an opportunity for pooling experiences and should be supplemented with 
reliable experimenTSil data, statistics, charts, graphs, and other teaching aids as 
appropriate. The teacher, acting as the discussion leader, should gvJide the 
thinking of the members to clearly defined conduffons 

Panei Di^Lu^sion—A panel may b^ used to open the discussion or tovtheck 
upon a formal talk by an outside speaker It is best adapted to groups of SlTbr 
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more persons. Panels usually consist of from 4 to 8 members who have 
considerable knowledge related to the- topic problem under consideration If 
possible the mefjibers of the panel shyuld meet in advance and, become familiar 
with the conditions unde? which they wjH work and the procedure'ihev wHI 
follow. The leader or chairman of the panel is the key man who <irects*the 
discussion and ^eeps it moving. * ' C * ^ 

Panpl-fonjm — Thi^nethod has 'two parts, a panel discussicw\and ^ forum or » 
group discussion. It jprovides for audience participation after the .f^nel has 
finished, Ihus becoming, i combination of the two f^^eding methods. 

Demonstfation— X)efT>on^aliorfo may be u^d effectiv^y to teach jobf. *nvolvmg 
manipulative skills, suc^i as servicing iraaors. calibrating sprayers, adjusting a 
combine, o< artificial miemmation. The leScher. or resource person or young 
farmer may give the demonstration The demonstrator should practice the 
denw^stration in advance unless he has givpn it prevjouslv. He should check 
careC^ly to be sure ^ h a y^ll r^essarv equipment and supplies are at hand and 
should mak-e. certain that ail members of the ^oup can see- the p>rocedure and 
hear the explanation ' '9 

The following are suggested steps in a demonstration: " 

Step t Prepare the learners Put them at ease Tel^ them what the lob is- Find 
out what thev know about the |ob Place them m the best learning ' 
position Develop interest and d desire to learn - ^ ^ 

Step' 2 Present the operation .Provide reference materials for Isarners to 
follow Tell, show, illustrate, and ask Stress key points Qne step at a 
time. Repeat instructions if r>ecessarv 

Step 3 Try out performance Have them do the lob lollowmg correct step-by - 
step procedures Have them explain key gotnts •Question th^m, what? 
why-^ and how^ ' *c 

Step 4 Follow up Put^tbem on their owi^ Tell them where to' go- for help. 
Check frequent ly^r>d encourage questions Taper off coaching. 

Field Tnpb—lhe instlUclor. should have a definite educational objective for each 
field trip. He should carefn^t^TTilan the trip m advance and make definite 
^rangements w'lth the farrr^er or other persons htistmg the field trip. The group 
should know where and how thev are going and what to loot for whea they get 
there It is desirable to follow up a field tnp wtth a summart/mg conference penod. 

Symposium — symposium is a series of short talks or reports by two or more 
qualifjted persons speaking urider the direction of a chairrnan. There may be as 
many topics as speakers Usually the topics, are related. Resource persons are 
often included in syftiposiums although memt^rs of the class may^rticjpate, 

Syrnfxjsiufn-F urum — The sympos»um-forum is a combination of the symposium 
and group discussion. It provides for audience participation after all the speakers 
have made their formal presentations Usually, the teacher serves as discussion 
leader, ' * 

ipeecb-fofum — This method consists of a formal talk, not over 30 minutes in 
length, by a qualified person and of a group discussion immediately following it 
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An elective panel dt9cusston o^efs vaneU !o local and state assoc^tion meetings 




Field riemufistra!i«^n^ plut> or crops gru>vn KxSily uften impfov$ the economic returns to 
Young F3lf» ^ . - * i 

Usuallv the teacher ^r\es .db divcussiun leader, with ihe speaker becoming a. 
consultant - ^ 

Debdte— The debate meihckJ ut teacJiing is a gocyd way to get facts before a 
group, but probablv shcjuld no| bv used more than once or \\siiCe a year. It 
"^pfpsfides an opportunity for a number of young farmers i2 to 4 members on eac 
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Voufig Farrt^efs enjov field trips to outstanding dgrixrultural farms 

team* to distubS the prub and tons of a questio'n or problem A debate is 
sofDething like a 5»ympc^tum except that the talk^ are shorter, nurmally not over a 
minute or tvvo The partKipant;* speak a& many limei as the leader permits, but 
each t^an? should be given equal upportunitv. Members the >vung farmer class 
usually corftpnse the teams Thev are seletted before the meelmg so that thev will 
have an opportunitv to ^Jcvelop key points. 

Three members ot the audience may serve debate judges. Their responsibility" 
IS merely to state which team, in their ludgment, presented the best arguments. 
After the debate is finished the teacher leads a group discussion and then develops 
logical cooclusions The problem for discussion may be staled in the form of a 
resolution For example. Resolved That the dairymen tn the young idrme( class 
should have. 80 percent of their crop land in forage crops. 



Using Teaching Aids 

Instruction is made more effete tive by the extensive use of teaching aids. These 
include ^isual aids, printed materials, field trips, demonstrations, experiments, and 
similar types of observation?* and Help Teaching aids, if carefully selected and 
pfdjaerly used, are thought provoking, stimulating, and convincing They hasten 
the learning process, develop basic understandings. con!>erve the teacher's iime, 
and increase his effectiveness . 
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Usually there is no shortage of teaching nfiaterial for most of the jobs with 
which young farmers are concerned. The matter of selecting the right materials or 
p^sonnel is more of a problem than Jocating rfifem. Before usmg a teaching aid a 
teacher should if pofeible investigate, review, and evaluate it. Successful teaching 
aids have the following'charactenstics: - ^ 

1. ^They are adapted to the average educational fevef and farm expenence of 

the members of the class. 

2. T{)ey are related iSfirectly to the problem under consideration* 

3. They provide specific Informattoft about the "how^ and "wh/' of doings 
« • the job. ' , ' 

4 They provide information about the latest and rtjost reliable practices and 
reconimendations, 

5 They furnish enough information so that the class can decide what the 
important factors are.before deciding how to proceed. 

6 They supply ^evidence frorp which recommendations may be derived. ' 

Printed Vfater/ak — The teachqr who prepares himself adequately for teaching 
young farmers will neerf io make extensive ust of books, bulletins, experiment 
station reports, market reports^ seed catalogs, magazines and other references. 
Many of these are free. The chief problenri is to select and get the be^. The 
teacher should afso encourage young farmers to develop their own libraries since 
reading and keeping abreast of new agricultural developments contribute to their 
success:. 

Reading or study periods during group meetings are not common in young 
famw instruction, but if they are held they should be properly motivated and 
supervised At the close of each group meeting the teacher should, (rf course, 
point out ^rces of additional information regarding the current problem. He 
should then suggest appropfiate readings and offer to lend his own copy of a 
particular reference. ^ ^ 

^Visual A'C/s^ictures, graphs, filmstnps, slides, charts, reaf objects and similar 
teaching aids will tell a story niore vividly than words. Although much of what 
one learns comes through the sense of sight, visual aids alone ^re relatively 
ineffective unless Explained and discussed. Teachers of young farmers should use 
vfkJ^I aids extensively These aids develop interest, appreciation, and undersUnding 
of the problem uncfer dScussion. They keep class members alert and should 
stimulate tKem to greater achievement. Teachers not familiar with the proper use 
of visual aids should get help from the supervisory t>r teacher-trammg "staff m their 
State^ observe expermnced teachers, or enroll for a special visual-aids training 
course Teachers vvT&oJse visual aids consistently in their young farmer classes 
soon learn which aids are most effective and how to present and care for them 
properly. 

*Some of tlje most irnportant types of vfsual aids used by teacher of young 
farmers incfude therfollowing: " - ^ ' * 

1 Charts and graphs. (These are often drawn on wrapping paper or cardboard.) 



Resource pefwnnel play a stgnificanl role m providing information to the instructional 
program of Young Farm Wives and Young Farmer meetings 

2 Real objects^ Plants, spray and. dust mater tals, soil samples, farm account 
books, tools, feed hoppers and other objects that can be brought into the 
classroom or shop or used for teaching on the farm 

3 Specimens Seed samples, diseased spe^^tmens, plants, insects, etc 

4* Models Scale models of buildings, floor plans, machinerv, equipment, etc * 

5 Chalkboards Pictures of all kinds, important notices, list of problems and , 
conclusions 

'6 Flannel Boards. For special illustrations 

7 Proiected still pictures 2" by 2" slides, filmstnps, photographs, printed 
materials enlarged on a screen by using a*n overhead projector (local 
pictures have special value) 

8 Motion pictures To be used only as an aid to teaching and not as 
entertainment (Their chief value is to stimulate interest in the subject to be 

• discussed ) 

Rvsuunv Rvr^ims^Ai times the agric'ullure teacher may not have had enough 
^ specialized ti^nmg or experience to give adequate instruction in some of the 
problems of young farmers This situation m> no criticism of the teacher Young 
farmers do not expect their leaders to be well informed m every area of work. The 
teacher need not attempt. to give all the instruction himself Resource personnel 
are valuable to the success of the instructional program. Competent resource 
leaders are found among professional agriculture workers, farmers, farnn-organiza- 
tion leaders, managers of cooperatives, lawyers, bankers, home economists, and 
agricultural representatives of commercial companies They are often eager to help 
and are only waiting to be inv|t(»d. Their assistance should not be limited to 
classroom discussions but should be extended ti> demonstrations, field trips, tours, 
and even to visits on the farms of individual class members 




The following Si^estions should prove helpful in using resource persons. 

. 1. Contact resource personnef well in advance of specific date needed for the 
^ instructional program* 

2. The teacher and the ^oung farmer council should anticipate needs Sor 
resource persons when the calendar of instruction is developed. They 
should, extend invitatioris to the participants seveial weeks in advance, 
receive Ibeir commitments and arrange the stheduless^ * ' 

3. Resource persons can be used as consultants, lecturers or guest speakers. 

*4, Useifnly persons *vho are weHJinformed about the problem under 
disciksion and are respected'^rfie ' 

5: The.te&dter^sh&dd brief the youngifarmer group in ath^ance, so^that later 
they will be^^lgto benefit more from the disfcussion. The teacher and^ 
members to^pjj*may plan the major questions to be raised with the 
resource per 

6. Inform the resource person before the meeting that 'they are not Jo 
advertise or sell jheir particular product. Explain to him jn detatl'what his 
role will be tp the meeting. Tell him what kind of help the class needs, 
what "key points need emphasizing, and what type of questions the class 
will raise. . . . 

7 The teacher may ^rve as discussion leader and shduld be responsible for 
seeing that logical conclusions are reached. 

8, Letter of appreciation should be sent to resource person thanking iherp for 
their participation in the program. 



^ « Conducting the Meetings 

The young farmers and the teacher of vocational agriculture may share 
responsibilities for cofiductmg the group meetmgs. Thrs plan is especially appropri- 
ate wnere group leader^, officers, or committees have been selected and a 
program of related educational activities (similar to those 'to be described in 
Chapter VII) have been developed. ' , ' ^ * I 

A cooperative arrangement in oonductrng group meetings, should not minimiz^ 
the teacher'^ responsibility for giving the iristruction. Actudly it'should be the 
means of focusing attention on the instruction and tl{?^ teacher's role in* presenting 
jl The cooperative plan gives the young farmers the feeling that they are directing 
the program and that they have responsibility for mamiaming it. Further, having 
rpembers share in conducting the sessionsVov ides them with valuable experience 
in leadership, develops confidence m their ability, and increases their tnterest in 
the program. It also pemiits the teacher to devote more time to instruction. 
* A few suggestions for conductirig group meetings properly are: 

t. Begin and close on time. 

^ 2. j4ave the classroohr^ or shop clean ana equipment properly prranged. 

3.4 • * . 



3. Provide proper ventilation, good lighting, adequate heat, and comfortable 
seats informally arranged, 

4. Make all members feel vvelcome and a part of the group. 

5. Conduct tfie meetings with* dispatch, yet with consideration and courtesy 
to all. * " 



6. Encourage everyone to speak loud enough to be ft^rd. 

7. Encourage all members^to participate and ask questions. 

8. Establish a specific time and place for meetings. 

The /Agenda— The agenda for rneetings will vary depending oh the type of 
program, the nnethoda of instruction, and the nature of the business ancf social 
activities of the group. The following order of business is used frequently. \ 

1. Chairman or president of the group presides. a ' . , • 



2. Secretary reads, distributes minutes of the previous mating, including ar 

summary of the instruction. 

* *' * 

3. koll cafl of the members. 

4. A business session may be held at this time or after the program. (Pon't let 
• it displace th^ instruction period.) 

5. The teacher takes charge of the instructiona^^peribd. ^ 
'6. Announcements are made. » 

7. Adjourrtffient is announced. 

8. A social jSerigd with refreshments or recreation may be provided. 

9. .The teacher disc<jsses problems with igdlvitiual members. 
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The Bubines^ Ses^n— The business sessi^h of the young farmer group meeting, 
as slated above, should be conducted by the officer or class leadess. The teacher 
should'serve as^advisor. In this capacity he should act chiefly as a counselor and 
helper when needed. He should not forcefully assert hijnself when things are 
going well. His major responsibility is to ^ee that the group's activities are in 
'a.ccord with the philosophy* educational standards, and ethics of the public school 
system. / ' . " 

The*business session should be bnef, not exceeding 15 to 20 minutes, unless 
prior arrangements have been made with ihfe teacher to reduce the Instructional 
period proportionately. During the session, copies of the minutes of the previous 
meeting should be either read or /distributed and approved Various committees 
may report^ and old and nev^ business may be discussed, elections held when 
necessary, and other appropriate matters considered as occasion demands and 
time permits. 

The Instructional Period— The Instructional period gives the teacher his real 
opportunity ttt help the class solve many of their common farm "problems. He 
should use this period wisely, either giving the instruction personally or coordinat 
ing the instruction. The period should be long enough for effective teaching. The 
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usual class period fs from 90 to 120 minutes in length. Careful preparafion by the 
teacher has already been enriphasfzed in this bulletin. , ' 

The Socla] Peftod--^ny young farmer groups frequently hold a short social 
period imnoediately after the instructional period. The social period is intended to 
provide a friendly dimax to the session, -and it helps maintain attendance. It 
usuaify does not last more than 15 to 20 minutes. Refreshments are served such as 
soft drinks, coffee, and doughnuts. Ordinarily a cpmmittee of young farmers, FFA 
members or young farm wives are in charge of arrangements. The expense' may 
be paid from a special fund collected for the purpose. 

Occasionally, as a diversion following the instructional period, a group of 
young farmers may wish to engage in recreation such as basketball, softball, 
baseball, ping-pong, or horseshoe pitching. Spmetimes this practice may serve a 
useful purpose K followed regularly, however, and allowed to compete for the 
members' time, it could easily encroach on the instructional period. It should not 
be encouraged to this extent. - - 



Small Group Instruction 

, From time to time the teacher may find that three or four young farmers need 
help on a problem comihon to (hem but not common to the rest of the group. In 
such instances the teacher should call the small group together for special 
instruction at some prearranged time and place. The. place could be the farm of a 
menriber or a neighbor, a farmers' market, the classroom, or the shop. The time 
required for the small-group meeting will, of course, be much less than the time 




A short social at the end of the meeting provides a time for couples to relax and exchange 
ideas. 
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the teacher would have to spends In giving indivlBual instaiction to each member, 
on supervisory visits. The small group meeting will also give each member the 
benefit of exchanging experiences and dealing with the problem jointly, , 

The generaf procedure in ^ving instruction to small groups is essentially the" 
same as that followed for regulalj group meetings. The teacher will need to make 
the usual careful preparation. He should use. the most eppropnate teaching aids 
arid methods and be as effective i^ith the sm|H group as witK the entire c]^. 
Likewise, specific Conclusions should come oat of the instruction. 

IndiVidyal Orv^ite Instruction 

Individual on-site instruction is an essential feature of the yOung faizner program. 
Most of itf^ould be given on the members' farms, where both the teacher and the 
young farmer can see the problems m their natural setting. In effect it i5*on-the-job 
training. It can determine the young farnier's sucjces^ or failure, depending upon 
the teacher's ability to work individ}/ally with his. young farmers. 

In providing individual on-sjte instruction the teacher has a great responsibility, 
^e must not rely on a»umptit>ns or guesses. He must make doubly sure that he 
under^nds the young fanner's situation accurately and that h%nalyzes hi^ needs 
arid problems correctly. He nriust not only encourage and guide, bift also inform 
and trail) if he is to help young farmers acconr^Jish their objectiv^. He should 
recognize that individual instruction Js concerned both, with^the whole farm as a 
unit and with the personal wfjifere of the younjg farmer and family. The 
instruction must lead the Individual member to analyze hi^s ov^ situation, to 
consider all/ttie facts, and to rea^h his own conclusions. Too oflerk teachers are 
inclined to urge the adoption of certain standard practices without fufly considering 
th^ir effect on jhe total. farm busmess and family hvmg! Even thouglTthe practices 
themselves may be good, they should be subjected to the following questions. (1) 
Are they adaptable to the particular farm? (2) Are they the practices v^bich should 
have lop priority from the standpoint of increasing the farm income? (3) Are too 
nr)any financial risks involv^? Answers to ifie individual problems of each 
' member are. so varied that the teacher fnust $refully study anid analyze each 
nrrember's case if he fs to be a competent counselor and advisor. « 

Making Advance Preparations 

, The success of individual on-site instruction depends to S great extent upon 
satisfactory arrangements as to Jhe exact date, and hour of the visit irOerms of the 
'critical time element involved m the job io ^ do^ie or the decision to be ma'de. 
Advance preparation by both teacher ar^d yquiT^ farmer is necessary. The following 
factors should be considered iri planning on-farrh fnstrudion. 

Teacher Preparation— Ihe teacher should:.' , ^ 

* 1. Notify the member, in ^vance, as Ip^ih^ date and approximate hoy of 
the visi^. ' ' ^ ' \> s ^ 

^ a. Specify *he approximate amount irhe available for the visit. (Make 
it at least one hour.) ; ^ 
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b. Agree upon possiblei problems to be' considere!d, practices and skills to 
he demonstrated, and^hjer work to be accoiftplished. 

c. Suggest advance prep^tlons to be made by the rnember. 

2. List the names of persons to be contacted on tfie visit afd important items 
t6 be discu^ed vwth them such as; tf>e member's father— to develop 
partnership agreements'; or the local banker— to finance the purchase of a 
tractor. * , • - 

X Review the individual, farm, family Btisiness goals and be prepared to 
. I discuss progress with the mimBer and family.' ' ' 

'4. Review notes of the preceding visit, points discussed, conclusions reached, 
and plans developed. v 

^ 5. Make a list of additional facts to be secured about the young farmer.' his 
" situation, progress,- new problems and objectives. 

h. Review conclusions of preceding group meetings. Make a note of th^ 
practices that, the member should use. 

7. List questions the young farmer may raise; list^their possible solutions. 

8. List one or two new practices or skills which should be demonstrated and 
^ developed. Make preparation to teach them effectively. 

9. List future plans and improvements, and expansion needed in the member's 
farming program which should be discussed during the visit. 

10. List items for comniendation and encouragement, 

11. List sources of other information and help which the young farmer coqld^ 
use to advantage, 

12. Develop plans for recording the information and keeping essential records. 
-Member Preparation — ^The raember^shou Id : ^ ^ 

1 . Notify the teacher if the proposed date of visit is not convenient. 

2. Plan^work so that time is available for th^ visit. 

3. Make the advance preparations suggested by the teacher. 

4. List questions and problems on which the teacher'^ help is needed. 

5- Plan to bring the teacher up-to-date on recent accomplishntents, changes, 
and future plans. 

c 

6. List suggestions for future meetings of the young farmer group. 

7. Request special visits from the teacher at a specific time and nawe a 
* definite purpose. » 

Making the Visit ^ 

The school and the teacher are committed to provide all membei^ of vocat'ionfT 
agriculture classy with adequate supervision and individual on-site Instruction. 
That IS why it is*so important that the number enrolled in young farn>er programs 



be compatible with the amount of time the teacher has available to make the 
visits. Visits should be scheduled when the young famier needs them^most, when 
there are specific things to see and do, and when the young farmer has arranged 
to devote his time to.niakingnriaximum use of -ihe^teacher^^^ . 

The teacher should arrhre at the farm on* time arKi leave on time. He should 
dress appropriately for' the occasion. It is important for him to be friendly, polite, 
optimistic, and methodical in his dealings with the youpg fanner and his family- 
He should show a genuine interest in his progress and exhibit a wiflingness to do 
everything possible to help him achieve his goals. A good procedure ii} siipervis'ing 
ancf .working with young farm^ on their farms is to. (1) get accjuainted, (2) 
appraise the situation, J3) teach, and (4) encourage. An exprfanation of these points 
follows- _. • ^ * 

Get Acquainted— The teacher must develop a close personal acquaintance with 
the young farmer and the family if the instructional program is to be most 
effecth^e. The ties of friendship should be strengfhened on each visit. Other 
persons directly interested in the young farmer's prpgre^ also should be Tnet. The 
teacher shqjuld access the farm and its resources. Personal data atx)ut the young 
farmer may be accumulated. Their interests, needs, opportunities, and objectives 
should be discovered. Eventually, the teacher should know almost as much about 
the young farmer^ his farm, his plans, and progrSs in farming as the young^ffUmer 
.himself. 

Appraising the S/aidrioc>^Ppraising the farming program should be part of the 
teacher's procedure on each visit. The teacher musf tactfully mquire about those 
things they need to know about the young farmer, h^s farm, and the farming 
operations. The information will be invaluable to the teacher. It is a prerequi§ite 
for wprkmg with young farmers. It aids the teacher tn gearing his 'program of 
instruction to meet each member's mterest, needs, problems, and opportunities. It 
serves as the foundation on which the teacher helps the young farmer build Wis 
farming program. •'^ ^ 

Often the appraising proces s t 5 quite as revealing to the young farmer ds to the 
teacher. It enables the young famrier to discover the strengths anJ weaknesses in 
the farming operations and day-to^Jay practices, it may point oyl problems which 
the ^oung farmer previously has disregarded or not identified. The teacher may 
wish to record sonde facts for future use. {Chapters HI and VI contain sugge^ions 
on this point.) 

A few suggestions for the appraisal are: 

1. Evaluate the farming practices now in use. The young farmer should assist 
in this appraisal. < 

2. Hefp the member discover and list the most pressing proSlenns, particularly 
managerial ones. 

3. Inspect member's progress since last visit. Give further encouragement and 
Instruction where needed. 

4. Tour the farm and observe practices anS decisions adppted as a result ot 
the grdup instruction. Ask for an appiaisal. list additional topics for group 
instruction. , ^ / 
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5. R^iew^the member's farm and fiome plans, records^ and farm ^counts, 
and assist In analyjsmg iheni. - ^ 

6. Inquire about the member's interests, objectives, and future plans, such as 
expanding die farming program, acquiring land, constructing a new bam, 
oriDbtaining tredit. r ' * 

7. Discover the member's interests m social, recreational, educational and 
civic affairs. 

Jeac/i-4'lan to teach individually those things which need to be taught but ar^ 
not handled in grckjp instruction. The usual practice is to discuss the jobs of 
common interest to all members at the group meetings. These jobs will relate 
primarily ^to farm business management and farm mechanics. Topics related to 
agriculture production may perhaps be taught in short units. The teacher will need 
to follow up the concfusions of the group session, helping each member determine 
which re^ommefKlations to use and how to adapt them to his farm. In addition, 
many individual prnhlpfm m tprhmVAl ^gnrulty^ and various manipulative skills 
and abilities ne«J^ Jby the young farmer should be taught during the on-site 
visits,^ ^^^"^ 

The teacher should conduct the individual on site instruction according to good 
teaching procedures. He should use discussion, demonstration, and other appropri 
ate methods extensively. He may need to take or go with the young farmer to 
places off the farm m order to observe ne^ practices and better methods, to 
discuss loans with credlT officials, to attend farmers meetings, or to get other 
training. He may need to arrange for various resource persons to visit the 
member s farm and discuss with htm certain special problems. The teacher should 



The ypufig fanner, his jnitnjctor and his parents are taking an inventocy of their resources 
arid determining the opportunities available for thls^ y^jr^g farmer. 
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always the young fanner's objectives in mind and direct the instruction 
.toward belpingto accomplish them, 

The following are some of the specific things that successful teachers Holn 
conducting indivlduaf orhsite instruction: 1 • 

K Help the rnember ^lu^ what he Is doing— his progress, plans, practices, 
shortcomings. 

« , * 

2. Help the member overcome the difficulties and obstacles that are interfering 
>yithiii$ progress in farming. 

3. Acquaint the member with the significant things that need to be done next 
in order ^o carry out farming program and long-range fanm and home plans. 

' 4. Follow lip'the group instruction. 

5. Point out ga)d practices that are applicable to the member's farm. Malce 
sure he understands Uiem. y * . 

4= — He lp . t he mombor check f a rm m a ch i nery a nd eqiiipment f o r sa fe and . 

diigs^t operation. 

. 7. ' Teach the member the farming skillsi^^eeded. 

8. Assist the rnember to analyze records and farm accounts when requested. 

9. Discuss future plarls. 

10. Point out sources of additional information and help available for solving 
special or unusually difficult problems, 

^ fncourage— Sometimes encouragement is ^ar more important than teaching 
practices or developmg-'^kill to build up the young farmer's will or desire to act. 
Naturally, acquiring information and skills is a major need but the will to put 
them into practice is a ' musf ' if the young farmer is to jichieve success in farming. 

I'he teacher should make a special point on each vistt to give the young farmer 
^desefving praise for his accomplishments. He should commend him especially for 
applying practices and recommendations developed at young farmer group 
cneetings and dunng the teacher's previous visits to the farm. The teacher should 
show the member how each single attainment is progress towards reaching his 
major fanning objectives. The teacher's thinking must always be positive. His 
optimism gives hope to the young farnnef, making htm more confident, cooperative, 
and self-reliant. 

' ' Maintaining Progress Records 

The^eadher should maintain a progress folder for each young farmer in his 
class* This folder may be developed to fit the special needs of the group or may 
Be one obtainable from moh publishing companies of vocational agriculture 
supplies. The folder should contain copies of, all assessments, notes of on-site 
tn^njaional visits, and other pertinent information about the young farmer, his 
farm, and his progress in farmmg by yeai^. It should be kept at the school in the 
teacher's files. Some of the inforrnation in the folder may n'eed to be considered as 
confidential, (n that case, it should be available only to authorized school 
personnel. / ^ * 
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Chapter VI. Implementing the Management Program 



The farm management program of the young farmers is essential for success. It 
IS a basis for young farmer educational programs and a means by which they can 
appraise their progress towards establishment m farming. It s important that the 
young farmer's program be continually emphasized and kept in focus. Usually 
young farn^irs are already engaged in farming when they enroll in the young 
farmer program. Some will be farm laborers at home, others will have an interest 
in one or more farm enterprises^ and some may be owner-operators of farms. 

Regardless of their farming status, all young farmei^ who remain in farming 
have two main objectives, ( 1) to increase their fncome and (2) to advance in 
farmhig. Helping them achieve these goals becomes a^ major purpose for the 
young farmer program. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture must*begin by vyorking with the young 
farmers wherever they are in their farming status. The teachers responsibility will 
be to provide them with the instruction, individual supervision on the farm, record 
keeping, record analysis and encouragement that will help them attain their 
individual, family and farm business goals. To achieve success.^ will require 
thoughtful and careful planning, A young farmer cannot hope to get far without a 
well planned farm business management program. 

m 

Understanding ^ Scope and Results of Farm Business ^ 
' Management Education 

The teacher of vocational agriculture will need to understand thoroughly tlie 
characteristics of good farm management programs before he attempts to help 
young fermers ^develop them. Also he will' need to become familiar with 
recommended procedures for planning a farm management education programs. 

Characiert^ucb—'^^Q content of a good farm management program for each 
member will be different. It will vary according to their farming status, their 
problems, their needs, and their opportunities. Unlike the farming programs of 
secondary school students of vocational agriculture, those of young farmers 
include much more than the usual production enterpnses, farm improvements, 
and farming practices. Generally speaking, a good farm management program for 
a young farmer has the following characteristics: 

% 1. Provide for development of a plan of individual, family and farmixjsiness 
goals. 

2. it requires a set of farm records. 

3. Provides for c^h flow statement 

4. Pft)vides for productive enterpnses of sufficient scope to insure efficient 
operation as an economical unit. 
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5. f^rovides for an annual increase in capital investment, including eqaipnient, 
foundation animals, buildings, machinery and land. 

6. Includes farm and home improvements ^no conservation of'natural 
resources. . '* 

7. Includes a list of new practices to be used ancj^^^ew skills to be devefeped. 

8. Includes production goals. . \ 

9. Includes plans for marketing. (Future markets, marketing through coopera 
tives.) . ^ 

10. Considers plans for rental or purchase of land. ^ 

1 1 . Recognizes credit needs and debt-repayment requirement^. ^ 

12. Includes plans for obtaining all necessary agreements, l^ses, and contracts. 

13. ProviS^ for efficient use of land, laboj and facilities, 

14. Provides sufficient income for comfortable living. 

15. Recognizes the individual's resourcefulness, interests, abilities and oppor- 
. tunities. ^ ' * 

16. Includes plans for participation in the affairs of the community, and 
^ relationships with organizations and ott^r persons. 

17. It requires a farm record analysf^. 

/^ejyftj^The result of this farm business management educational program is to 
help young famriers achieve their farm business and family gpals. • ^ 

A research study conducted in Minnesota of 3,518 farm businesses in 1968, 
showed that for each dollar the farm family invested in the program it received 
$420 in fetum. 



The yoong fanners are studying and &isctjssing the value of and how to develoo a Set of 
individual, fanaily and farm business goals* • * 
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The study also revealed tfwt in addition to the direct benefits, to those enrolled, 
the community receives about 59.00 in increased business activity for each dollar 
H)eht or chajsed to farm busine» managemait education programs »n the ^schools. 

These results are illustrated in the learning-Earning graph. (Figure 1), 

Figure 1 
Lcamfng'Eamliig Curve 



Relationship Between Indexed Mean Labor Earnings 
And Adult Farm Business Management Education 




Years of PsrttCiosttofi 
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, The ^\x<x three years of management instruction show rapid gains in farm 
income derived from the adaptation of modem technology. 

Diminishing marginal returns occurred as farmers reached practical ceilings to 
their capacity^ to employ technologrcal improvements on existing enterprise 
combinations During the fourth and fifth years of instruction, farmers reorganized 
^and reallocated their produaive resources to revised enterprise combinations. 
From the sixth to the eighth year of instruction, farm income tncre^ed sharply and 
continued to rise at a steady rate due to managerial results. (See appendix A for 
highlights). % 

This study, as with all similar inquiries involving benefit-cost analysis, sought to 
answer the following questipjis. Does it pay? For whom? Under what conditions? 
*The results indicate that no agricultural community can afford to be'without an 
educational input that will yield as high a return on tbe investment as is 
demonstrated Jn this analysis. As shown in items above, the return high to both 



the individual participant, 4nd to the comnnunitv. But the conditions ate ngorous,^ 
the return is based upon a highty^structured educational program. The educational 
program ^must be goal direded^and the enrolled participants must have a high~ 
de^ee of "goab consdo(^f>ess." This study was rigorous in its definition of a 
"well-OFgani2ed" educational program. « , , 

PfocecA/res.— Plans for farming programs can be greatfy expedited if the teacher 
will be systematic in his procedure. Usually there is no short cut to sound 
planning. The teacher will need a broad understanding of each young farn)er's 
situation and a close personal acquaintance with his needs. The young farmer and, 
his wife Of parents will need to undei^nd what the planning process will involve 
arxl that each of them will have a part^jn it They should knoyv that it may require 
the disclosure of much conHdential information/ especially about such matters as 
the young farm^s assets, liabilities, available resourc^^ major problems, and 
aspirations, , - 

The young farmws will need to recognize that they are the ones to cjecide what 
shall be included in their plan, since they have to carry it out and be responsible 
for the results. The ^cher^s wider range of pbservation will enable him td make 
numerous suggestior^ and pojnt out opportunities that the member may have 
overlooked* The teacher's role m planning chiefly one of supplying infomnatioa 
and helping the young farmers to think through decisior^ that they believe be^ior 
them. The program, when developed, should be considered as a guide, subject to 
chan^ and adjustments as conditions demand. 

The* procedures in developing farm management programs with young farmers 
will differ in some details but the main steps include the following, usually 
performed in the orda* listed: 

1. Inventory and analysis of resources. ^ ^ 

2. Determining the needs aixl opportunities. 

3. Setting the indh^idupl, f^ily and farm business goals. 

4. Keeping farm record^ 

5. Classroom instruction, 

6. Individualized farm instruction. 
1. Farm and ranch record analysis. 



Inventory & Analysis of Resources 

The first step in developing /a farm business program is to assess the young. 

fami^ assets and liaBilities. The assets include:* . • ** - 

W ♦ • ^ 

1. Land - , , - 

. 2, Machinery * ' ^ 

3. Building- » ' 

4. Lh^estock 

5. Crops ' - > 
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'r T, : Money In checking account ' • 

'8. Savings ~ ^ ' - ^ * * 

9. Bofick . , ' 

10. Wotes rec^fyable . ^ 

11. Gish value of life insurance . ' 
xt2. Household furniture * ^ 

13. Food . ' ' 

14. ' Fuels 

Liabilities include: ' , * , 

• <1. Accounts payable 

2. ' Notes payable ^ 

' 3. Mortgages payable ^ * ^ 

4w LJenS' . t , 

After th«t young farn>er5* resources have been listed and net worth determined, 
the young farmer is in a position to think seriously of the future This will enable' 
them to identify many opportunities. 

The teacher will need to a^ist the young farmers, analyse their resources to 
compare them with resources that' ire considered a miriimum fdr ^success based 
on farfti analysis records obtained from farms of similar size and type in the 
community, for example, the number of cows and their minimum production, for 
efficient and profitable operation. Also, the percent of land in high return crops as 




The ^rstAjctof is helping the young farmer family make a mid-year feed check and d>ecking 
the accuracy of an entry (new tractor) m the depreaaliOn schedule. These Individualized on ' 
farm instructions help insure complete and accurate farm records. ^ 
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well a% the Icirvd and amount of nwchinery and other resources. This type of . 
Information may be discussed at group meetings of ypung farmers. 



Detormlnlng the Member's F^seds and Opportuni^ 

^ !i The farming needs and opportunities of the young farmer should be identified 
^and listed. The customary practice is to li^the problems and, weaknesses first Ask 
, .such questions as. Wbat'are some of the obs^cles hindering the young farmer's 
progress in fanning? What ate the mfost important needs? How can those needs 
^best be met? Examine each heading on the survey form to make sure that the 
. difficulties of each resource area are enumerated and discussed. In like mariner 
note the yc^ng farmers 'opportunities in farming. The teacher can be especially 
helpful in pointing out opportunities and alternative choices that the young farmer 
may have overlooked "as possible solutions to their problems. 



Setting the Individual, Family ancLFamf Bu^ness Goals 

The young farmers' goals form the base upon which their farming programs are 
developed. The constitute an impellmg force representing their mj^erests, ne^s, 
and desires initFally^ goals are planned with the teacher s help arid take into 
account all the member's resources as well as their farming opportumties^^and 
available markets, economic trends, credit, and other, factors. The goals shoukJ be 
developed by using a standard form as shown. in figure (2) and appendix B & C 
Specifically, they are the things the young farmer hopes to accomplish. 
^ Usually they are listed as long ahd shorf range goals. 

life IS too short, farming success too fragile to cruise around aimlessly^ Jo get 
sotnewhere,. you've got to know where you're going, and you ve got to know ho\v 
to get there. . v 

E^ablishing goals is not a simple task. Time and effort spent on this pay big 
dividends^ 

Planning family and farm goaU isn't all* roses. Naturally, differences of opinion 
develop. The wifeVnay have^a new house or remodeled kitchen — higli on hef list, 
while the husband may disagree. Farm planning also involves p^ents and sons 
planning ahead. Farm transfer is including someone else in the farming operation. 
Coals are Aot necessarily monetary. They should be social, community responsibil- 
ity, family, church, and education. To enable the young farmers to live a full- 
happy and meaningful life. The plan should not only reflect their goals but should 
also include progressive steps for attaining them. - ^ , 

Planning is a continuous process but a lot^of planning is done upon cornpletion 
of the analysis of the farm records. This gives the young farmer a reason on which, 
to base his decisions. Durilig the year the plans mt^t be adjusted many times due 
to a certain set of circumstances but the adjustments are made with additional 
knowledge on the part of the manager. ^ ' 

LoQg-Teriy) plan — Usually the young farnrers determijie their long-range plans 
firsts These plans include their major goals or objective^ for the first five or ^re 
years. The initial farming status of some young farmers may require only a Simple 
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^ Rgure 2 

^ Young Farmer Goa)^-- • 
Jn setting up goals the 'following pojnts should be recpgnlzed: 

1. Ail family mennbers should contribute. 

2. Recognize both individual and^aniily values. " 

' 3. Recognizethat there are both individual and family goals. 

, 4. Recognize both long- and short-tem^ goals. 
5. Select goals in terms of available resources.^ 
6^ Competition among goals is normal and desirable.- 
7. Goal^ should be modified as resources change. 



SHORT TERM GOALS 



LONG TERM GOALS 



INDIVIDUAL 



Young ^ 
Farmer 



-■^ t 



FAMILY 




<9 



BUSJINESS 



A profitable business or employnrent is the key to fulfillment of the entire 
family *s goals. , . * 
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listing of his major goals together w\\h carefully planned ways and m^s for 
accomplishing' them. 

Shon-Teffrt plan — ^The annual farming plans for members in a minor farmmg 
status may range from^a list of % few specific objectives with ways and means of 
attaining them to a complete annual farm-and-horne plan for young farmers who 
operate their ov^ farms. Jhe annual plan should Include specific step-by-step 
procfedurefs for accomplishing the goals included in the long-range plan. 

Annual plans are usually more spetific than long-range plans in such areas as 
(1) agricultural practices, (2) production goals, (3) credit sources, (4) 'budget and 
(5) cash flow. , . 



Keying Farnv, Records ^ 

Why keep farm accounts? Because you want to: 

A. Analyze your farm business 

It To ^now your farm earnings. 

To observe ybur financial process. 
3. To find which enterprises are the most profitable. . * 
#4. To know, where to make improvements.* 

8. Make farm ^nd family plans. ^ 

C. Make out Sn income tax return. ^ 

0. Preserve. information about your business for future reference. * 

Have financial informatioh/eadily available when obtaining credit. 

What type of record book should you have the young farmer use? They will 
need to use one designed for a record book analysis that will help the young 
farmer arfalyze hjs farm business. See item #7 (Farm and ranch record analysis). 

» \ te » ^ 

* * Class Instruction 

f.\A%% instruction has as its basis the goals of th^ young farmers andor their 
families.* ♦ * 

Classes are 4ield monthly and usually begin tn the fall and are held throughout 
the year. The primary emphasis is on business management instructions as follQws. 

JvSt year , ^. - Keeping Farm Records 

/*2nd year_. yfT^TT^ 2^ Farm Record Anafysis 

3rd year '_^/^ .^^ Farm Planning & Reorganizing 

Beyond 3?d year T,..,- .^^ Advanced farm and ranch management. 

Instruction |^ farm business management is based upon a definite plan of 
instruction. Each program is organized around the followinjg ideas. • 

1. Th^|re specific enrollees In each class; enrollment is limited. 

2. S^^fic units of instruction are part of each coursl^ 

3. The'^cburses are oHped in a definite sequence. 
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4. There is continuity between courses feading toward the accomplishment of- 
farm Ixisipess and family goals. ' • . - 

the regular inaction in farm management pririciples is^o/ten supplemented by 
special classes in farm mechanics, crpps and soils, and liveObck management. 

Using applied farm management principles, instructors help young farmers 
discover the strengths, and weaknesses -of \hen farms. The weaknesses can be 
minimized, allowing the farm family to make progress toward its established 
business and family goals. 

> Individualized OrHFarm Instruction 

Regular individualized on-farm instrtjction to each young farmer family at their 
farm business is the most effective instruction. The teacher has a major responsibil- 
^ to visit the members and to provide individualized on-faim instruction on a 
regular basis. The number of visits will vary with the extent of the member's 
farming pro^m and problems/ but one to three visits should be provided on a 
quarterly basis. The individualized on'^farm iQstruction should have a well-defined 
purpose. 

The purpose should correlate with: c 

A. The progression of the young farmer through their .family ^nc^'' farm 
business gosls. ' * * 

- 9. Interprelatfcn of the computerized record analysis. 

C. The seasonality of various farm tasks. 

D. Completeness of records. • 

E. in sequence with previous class discussions. ' ; 

The most effective instruction recgved by the young farmer usually occurs on 
the supervised Individualized on-farm instruction. The instructor must have ^ 
stocere desire to help the young farmer and the farm family improve their ability 
to make-sound farm ^nd family decisions, ' 

Farni and Ranch Record Analysis - / 

The farm and ranch' record analysis serves beautifully^ to keep us on the road, 
evaluate our past progress, patch up distressed areas, and a sound basis on which 
to nnake decisions for our future stKj€ess^' ^ 

The farm analysis is a viufTJefff of the program. Up to dale records are. kept of 
all business transactions and important family expenditures. At the close of each 
business year, the records are analyzed to determine the strengths and weaknesses 
of the farm business and can then be used as an educational tool to make 
decisions. However, the decisions become nxjre reliable if you have several years 
of record analysis upon which ta make your decisions. 

,By. early spring a summary report is compiled for the farm management areas of^ 
each slate. Records in each area are averaged into categories of average, high-jf 
and low-income famis. Each youijg farmer can then compare its own figures^tn 
those of its particular area. ^ j^^'^^ 
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The Farm and Ranch rw.ord analysis is a.tumj!)/e(e and va//c/ educational tool 
th^t can be used as a bulid*i)as]s un vvhtch to make farm management decisions 

These valid decisions will enable each yo^ungf farmer and or family to make 
progress towards fulfilling their business and family goals, including increased 
farm income and to advance m farming ^ 





Chapter Vir. Otilk^^ng a Young Farmer Edui^on 
Assodation ^ 

* r • ^. 

- Identifying the Needs ^ 

Successful youiig farmer programs have provided a wide range ,^of group 
" expenences for the members and have helped them solve their farm prpbJenis. 
Jhese programs Iwfe shov^ that young farniers need, appreciate, and enjoy the 
following group experiences: - 

1. Farficlpaltng in^group discussions, demonstrations,^^d qther types of self- 
expression. ' V 

2. Developing teadership abilities In: • 

a. Conducting meetings. . ^ 

b. Serving as an officer. 

Serving on irhportant ^committees. • . 

d. .Conducting elections, . * 

e. Using parliamentary procedures. • , 

3. ^Participating directly and democratKally m theaffairs of the groiip. * 

4. Functioning as an organized group. - ' ' 

5. Assuming r^ponstbillty for group functions. 

6. Being recognized for achievements. 

7.. Participating in community service projects y 

8. Participating in^social and recreational aqtivitfes as time permits. 

9. Participating in tours, field trips, conver^tions and workshops. 

10. Gaining status and recognition in a farfli organization. ^ ^ 

1 1 . Cooperating with other persons, groups, and organizations. * 

12. Participating in contests, fairs, and agricultyral events. 



Providing Group Participation 



How best to provide members w"rth the group expewences they want and need 
IS a decision that each young farmer class should make. These experiences cannot 
be provided by the teacher alone since they concern the relationships of the 
membefs to one another ami to the group as a whole. Obviously the cTass will 
need to be organized as a group to obtain these values. The type of organization 
also will vary ^depending upon the >vishes of members and the arnount of time 
they have available to participate in the activities 
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Several st^te aswxiahtx^s provide leadership trajning tor ihesr state and itxal <hapU*r onicen* 

Vdiup** ^? an 0''^dniZj?Jon=An ofgani/atu^n ut vuun^ farniers -^erves as an 
instrument for holdmg the gffxjp together and tor t (x^rdmatiflg the variou'* pafl;> ot 
the young rarmer program It helps to maitVain the membefN intereM profnote 
groop lOvaltv and sjjmulate enthusiasm in odujfditujn ^rui tai'mmg The organization 
helps to keep ll?e young farfter program alive and m^ures its tontinuitv from year 
to v^af Also it provides the opportuaUies needed bv the members to practice and 
develop thetr leadership pf^tentiahtt^ Such Jrammg and experience will enable 
theni to assume ^Jummant rales in leadership and policy determination in 
established tarm <^nd communiN organizations when the opportunity arises 
^ An organization m^rkes the teacher s vvorl^ with voung farmers ?noTe effective 
and relieves him o* mgny minor details and responsibilities The tea cher-mQuber 
relationship is strengthened and the enrollment and attendance problems are 
minimized when such matters are made a responsibility of the group. An 
organization also gues t\e group' identity, provides appropirate awards and" 
recognition to members tf^r t/utstanding achievements, and serves as a sf^urce of 
much favorable public tt> \ 

Types ij OrgantzatU}ns — Thetollowing are.^s^me of the types of local organiza- 
tions that m the past Have graivn but of young faiTner programs 
» ' ft -\ » ^ - 

/ Inttfrmal Or^ani/jtian^^An ^Hiformal "^rgani/ation of the class meet^the 

group needs ot yOL/^g farmers effectively in^anv schools The procedure m this 
type 6f organization.!^ to have a tempVirary planning committee or ypung farmer 
council of three 1o seven members w^rk 'Uith the teacher tn recruiting and 
develf^ing an instfuition program This trtufft^il may elect from Us membership a 
tempor^pKhairman a ^tretary and fjlher ^^jiffK^e/s as necessary ^hese temporary 
officers may preside at, the Ursi two or thr^ rng^jyigs or until the gfOup has 
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adapted an appropnale set of guiding principles or a plan of operation and has 
elected a permanent set of 9fficers,and council members for ihe year. o "* 

The informal organization is characterized by the simplidty of its operations, Ae 
locaf scope of its influence, its dependency upon the teacher, and the correlation 
of its artiVTties with the Instructional program.^ The group recognized thai the 
prinnary purpose of the ofganization is th^ maintenance of class instruction. The 
o^izatiWs actfvfti^ ar^ of secondary injgortance but definiiely contnbuie to 
the total program. The'-teaciier is recognized S being responsible for providing the 
instruction and^the memb«5 cooperate by assisting him, with it. The group's 
officers may operr and close each' class session, and the group may hold a short 
business se^ion before qr following the instructional period. They meet approxi- 
mately 12 to 20' times a year with an instructional period of at least 90 minutes 
each time. In addition, two'tp five special meetings may be held each year which 
are devoted almost exclittlvely *to social, recreational, or organizational activities. 

2. Foynal Org^/zat/ons— Young fermer organizations of the formal type often 
begin Informally As membership increases, the tendency is to devote more time 
to organization and group activities. Formal organizations customanly meet once 
each month to deal with cunent problems. The officers have charge of the 
meetings. A part of the program is^ devoted to organization activities and a part to 
instruction * A few meetings are devoted to social and recreational activities. 
Ouring the slack fanning seasons additional meetings are held which .deal with 
members' specific problems. The formal organization, compared with the mfonnal, 
is characterized by a comprehensive constitution and by laws, a vanety of 
committees, a greater number of meetings each year, and a more elaborate 
program of activities. Also the officers and members assume more responsibility 
for conducting the group meetings. The teacher is responsible pnmanly for 
coordinating iristruction and serving as advisor. The formal organization usually 
affilfates with the State Young Farmer Association.^ 

Organization P/act/<ies— The young farmer organization should operate withm a 
framework o/ practices that will safMi/ard '.the educational a5j)ects of the young 
farmer program, as well as prot^^tfie ^school system, tlie teacher, and the 
members. The^ practices or policies may be incorporated m ^e organization's 
constitution and by laws. (See Appendix D & E) They shtXild mclu^ie such areas of 
operation as the following: 

1 Membersh/p-^^-Membership in the organization should be restricted to 
tfiose young farmers who are regulariy enrolled in the local young farmer 
class^ but belonging to the organization should not be a requirement for 
enrollrn^ jnthe das. 

2. ,Daes — Orgai^zation dues may be established on a voluntary basis. 
^ However, non-payment of dues mOst not bar a member from attending 

any of the educational meetings. 

3. f«7anc/ng— Fund-raising activities of the young farmer group should 
' co/iform to tfie local school's official policies. 
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4.^ Name — The class may wish to select a, name fon their organrzation. The 
name "Young Fanner Education ^Association" i the one mo§t commonly 



adopted.. 
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5. /\dvisof— The a&visor of the local organization will be a local teacher of 

vocational agriculture ,who gives the young farmer instructmn of is q 
respor^iWe for coordinating instruction. 

Selecting Appropriate Grdup Activities 

After a young farmer class has been organized, it should develop a program of 
organizational activities which it. intends to accomplish during the year This 
program will be an addition to the instructiortal program discussed in Chapter V 
The organizations activities should provide participating experiences which the 
members want and need. These activities also should enable the members to 
accomplish appropriate group and community objecttves.similar to'tbose referred 
to in Chapter IV. , 

Procedure — Some groups assign responsibility for planning and annual activity 
program to the same committee which develops the instruction program Other 
groups select a special committee which may function separately but with full 
knowledge of both the instruction program and the previously established 
objectives. The planning committee has a duty to select ^activities which they think 
appropriate. These activitic^ould be calendared acc^ramg to seasonal sequence, 
members' interest, and other important factors- 

Final approval of the activities program should be given by the school 
administrator and the membership before it is duplicated, distributed, and placed 
m operation. The program may be attached to the annua! calendar of instruction 
and distributed at the same time. Important events requinng the u^ of major 
public education facilities often are placed on the'school's official calendar 



In some stales, agribusiness c^panies 5ponK>r an awards program for fe<jpgntzing their 
members. 
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Coneene— Mjny successful young farmer groups prefer to select a few worthwhile \ 
activities and do them well rather than to schedule so many activities that some Jj 
may never be comply Most young farmer group activities may be classified / 
under six specific divisions. These divisions'and examples of appropnate adivities 
under each follow: 

'^t* EAicalion . * * 

a. Assist the teache^ with the promotion of the young farmer program. 
* b. Encourage members to participate in community educational meetings. 

c. Conduct a tour of selected farms in the area. 

d. Prejpare and lel^ise one or more educational programs to show r\ew_ 
agricultural practices ^iedand applied during the year. ' ' 

e. Visit the SU^te Experiment Station. . ' * 

f. Encourage members to develop a personal file of needed agricultural 
references. \ , 

g. Participate in state and district Young Farmer activities— State tours. 
State convention and district nieetings. * 

2. Leadership . - 

a. Have nriembers participate in meetings of an organized group. 
' b. Have a paf'l^^imentary procedure demonstration team/ 
c Provide each member an opportunity to serve on a committee, 
d. Attend Leadership Training Workshop. * # 

3. Cooperation . * 

^ - a Encourage members to participate in farm groups of their choice. 
- • b. Vtsit-Pf^rmer cooperative serving the area. * ' 

c. Encourage participation irx established farn^er cdbperatives. 

d. Maintain a file of information about famris for rent and for sale* 
ers^isit a local school during National Education Week, 
f. Wori< with fhe'FFA 

4. Service ' » ^ * 

a. Participate in county ^nd State fairs. 

b. Assist'N^^organtzing a community improvenr)ent project. 

c. G>nduct^rm safety campaign. 

d. Help establish a local maricet for agriculture, 

e. Assist the FFA chapter— scholarships, judging contests z^d tours. 

5. ^ Social and Recreational 

a. Hold a family party. * , ' 

b. Have a picnic. ♦ 
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A State Voung Farmer tour ts 4 pf^pulaf event ^mte *! providt^ the members an opportunity 
to vfsit first hand voung tarmer? tarms 

c Play a bastoball or baseball game 
d Provide retreshmenls at class me^ngs 

e Hold a tish irv or other joint activities >vtth neighboring young farmer 
groups. 

6 Public Relations 

a Recognize and present awards to members joc* cjutstandmg accomplish- 
ments in farming 

b Hold annual achieven^nt banquet to'Kighhgbt year s actWities 

c Invite senior FFA members to attend the annual achievement banquet 
^ ^ Of some other appropriate event 

d Have ope news article each month in local paper 

e Prepare and televise one more programs to develop an understand- 

- ing of the voung farmer work ^ 

/ M t 

i Set aside a week of the year tor StSte Voung Farmer Week 

A program of activities for a young farmer dissociation should be planned using 
a practical form similar to the following one 
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Some slate associations have been successful m establishing a Stale Voung Farmer Week, for 
the purposes of informing ihe^poblk: about Young Farmer activities. " 

Z V 
^ ' Organizing and Conducting^ State Associations 

States with organized young farmer associations have experienced profound 
growth and participation in young famrier educatipnal programs as a result of 
formal State associations. 

Group experiences have been provided very effectively through State young 
farmer associatrons. The members of the schoors young farmer class organize on 
the local level as prejj^ribed by thar local constitution which conforms with the 
principles of the State constitution; ' : 

SponsorshJp-^taie sponK>rship is normally provided by the vocational agncul- 
ture section of the Stale supMsrVlsory agency. A State young farmer association must 
have the assistance and support of the State officials m order to function properly. 
The Stale advisor and executive secretary are usually designated by the State 
agerKy from its vocational agriculture State staff. In some cases the State agency 
rnay desi^te a menntoer of the teacher training st^ff of one of its' schools of 
higher education to serve as the executive secretary or as a member of the- State 
executive committee. 

Description — State young farmer associatioris are nor>-profit and non*political. 
They are an integral part of the adult vocational prpgram offered by the j/ocational 
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agriculture (f^rtments in fl>e public schools. Many of them have auxiliary 
ofgantzattons. for the farm wives called Young Farm Wives Associatiorts, Young 
Hocnemakers or similar designation. The wives may be members oi the young 
farmer aaodation and may not have a separate association. Some State young 
farmer ^odatioft^are incorporated under the laws of their respective States. 

Purposes— The State association is operated by and for young farmers to. 
enhance and coordinate local a^ociations. The State young fanner association is 
not intended to replace existing farm oi^izations but rather to strengthen them 
The strength of the Itate association is based upon active, well conducted 
programs in local assoc^ions, therefore, its main purpose is to serve the local 
assodatibn, \ 




Other purposes of a State young farmer association are: 
1. Provide a broads range of educational activities through State farm tours, 
conventions and workshops, newsletters,* officers leade^ip conferences. 



2. Make educational aids available and coordinate statewide functions for 
local associations. 

3. Provide rnore coordination and a wider exchange of ideas between 
Aiembers. • . * 

4. Inaease opportunities for leadership development 

5. Provide a greater range of cooperation with agricultural business and 
industry, farm organizations, and other associations. i. 

6. Enable more meaningful partFcipation on the national level. 

7. Make award programs functional on the State level. 

8. Strengthen the public relations program and provide opportunity for 
greater Understanding between producer and consumer. 

9. ProvWe,-strength for education in agriculture through greater nugibers of 
people 'Unified for a good cause. In unity there is strength. 

, Operation— State associations operate in a similar manner over the Nation, 
^laracteristics of tfieir operations are: ^ 

1. Associations are. guided by a constitution and bylaws developed by the 
executive committee and approved by the delegates, 

2. State officers represent all areas of the State and are elected by the 
delegates, Execiitive committee meetings are normally held quarterly. 

, 3. Dues are set by the delegates usually at the annua) convention. 

4. Each state has a- slate emblem arid selected State colors. 

5» • Members must Bf enrolled in and attend educational meeting^ of the local 
school program, A minimum of 8 to 10 members are normally required 
for an active loca^ association; however, 15 to 20 make for a more 
representative and effective group. 
\ 6. Memberships are of three kinds, active, associate, and honorary. Age 
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Iiipits for adive membership aresp^'fied in most stafe^ with a^maximum 
of 35 Jo 40 years of a^. Students enrolled m high schp9l are not eli^ble 
for mefDbership* ' , , * * » ' 

- 7, A stetawtenewsletter is sertt to, each member. ' 

^ „ 8 Local ^sbdations are encfouraged to hold meetings^Vteast monthly. 

9. Resource people ar? used for part of the instruction. 

10. State reimbursement is available for instruction. Rates and nDethods <^ 
reimbursement vary among the States. ' 

11 School administrators a^e consulted and invoh^ed in the program. An 

advisory council is encouraged. , ^ 

'» 

1 2 Charters are issued from the Slate headquarters upon receipt oT menobership 
lists, a focat constitution^a planned annual program, apd dues. Membership 
Oflfds are sent to the members. Annual reports and summaries for tfie year 
are required. ^ f ' \ - • 

13. Fami wives and families participate in the program of activities! 

14. Community service by members and to association is a part of the 
• planned program. J 

15 The local prograrh is reviewed and assessed annually. The assessment is 
usually done by the administration^ ypung farn>er representatives and an 
advisory coun/cif. , , / % " 




,^ K^faershfp card< assist in identifying members of tfe Young Farm Wives 



ACTIVITY PUNNED GOALS ' STEPS BEGIN, COMPLE- RESULTS 

/ ■ ' - ' , , TION 



1. Condua weed^cofttrdt 
^ defponstrations^ 

_ t 


> 

a. Help members witfi 
problems* 

b. Answer quesfions about 
new sprays. 


a. Provide ieries^on chemi- 
cal sprays. " * 

b. Obtain help from local 
cooperative ag chemical 


March meet- 


July 


a^ Eound new Spray to 
^ DC very eiTecuve< ' 

b* Dectcfed to try more, 
sprays next year on other^ 


/ * 


A 

« 


— ^spec for application and 
eradi(^tion<of noxious 
weeds. 

Tou^test areas on July 1 , 
following meeting, « 






crops. 

f 

- ¥ \ 


2 Biiyfng and seQing on 
the market 


a- Pfovicfe members with 
i - an understanding of how 
the "futures" work* 
b* Provide members with 
>.pro^nd cons of future 
buying or selling and 
what to look for in eco- 
nomic trends. 


a. Secure a marketing spec, 
io present informatifttL 

b. Set up a theoretical sitiN^ 
ation and keep a chart ^ 
to see how members do- ' 

^ with allocated pap^r 
^ money. ' * 


fifiKdf Year 


June 

4 


a Mailcet is too ufi* 

Steady to risk money, 
f 



The above worksheet shoukJ be planned out for the /ear dnd Kept b> ihe chairip4n. The mfomnaiion sbouldbe uansferred lathe vice-presidents master 
woric sheet The committee chairman should see that a progress report is given to the vice-president once a month, . , 

This type of form may ^Iso be used for planning the program for the State Associalioh. ' . ' 



16. District activities support xhesme program in r^hipV states. ' 

For the Women-^Operation of Ae program for 'wonfien is very similar to the 
operational procedures for men. ^tes.witb a separate association for women 
normafly receive an application for charter, membership fists, a local constitution, 
and an annual program of classwork and activities. State charters are issued along 
with membership cards as is done with the young farmer association. 

National /n5t/eufe— Although there is no' national organization for young farmers 
and farm wives, a National Young Farmer Educational Institute is^held annually in. 
various locations over the United States. Many states have been participating in 
the institute Each state with an organized state as^iation is allowed two voting 
delegates m the operation of the National Young Farmer Educational Institute. 
Other ^^tes^y have one voting delegate. The institute was first hejd in 1967 at 
Cleveland, Ohio. I ' * • * ' 

EssenUal for Progress^D th^^^of^anization of a local and state a^^ion, it 
^seems advisable to consider the eight essentials of a good association. It would be* 
well for each association to examine at ^least once a year its effectiveness as 
measured by these essentials: - ' 

1. Interested menribers^ and advisoi^ * . 

2. Young members each year . i \ * 

3. Capable officers and leaders 

"^-^^^challenging and well balanced program of work ' ' 

5. Distributed respoi^ibilitf shared by all mem,bers ^ 

6. A knowledge of the as^iation on the part of every member 

7. Adequate financing ' 



-JL^ stror^g public relations program 

* Nq^efinite procedure on organizing state and local associations can be 
outlined whidh^w ili fit eve ry sTtOation, however. wel| laid plans always are 
imnortanf. * • > 



important. 




CHAPTER VIII Assessing Effectiveness of the Program 

An annual assessment of the young farmer prograrrV by th^ teacher, school 
administrator, advisory council, state supervisor and young farmers is recom- 
mended. Such practice should lead to the discovery of the program's strengths and 
weaknesses and also lead constructively to its further d^elopment. Each State of 
focal school may wish to establish its own list of evaluative critena. To aid in theirj 
establishment the following set is given chiefly for fllustrative-i^urooses. It may be, 
expanded to emphasize other important aspects of the program^lhe criteria listed 
J^eare bas^ upon the philosophy and standards recommended in the preceding 
chapters. ' * 'i^ . 



Area 



Staodard 



^ Evaluation 
, J Note- Satisfac- Needs At* 
worthy tory tention* 



1, Recognizing the K The teacher and school administra- 
need tors have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems facing t>egin* 
ning farmers in tfieir cOTifftmity^^^^* 

^ * 2. The teacher and^school^ administra- 
' c tor recognize thai problems of 
young fanners tan be solved by ^n 
in^ructiofulprogram. 

2. ^Developing a 1 . The young farmer program is ac- 

* Program * ^epted as a school function, recog* 

* ' nized 6y scheduling a portion of 
the feacher's ttfie for iL 
2. The teacher ar9scho<lRidministra* 
tors are personally acquainted with 
their rwpective duties and respon- 
' ' sibilities in developing an instruc- - 
tion program for young farnr^. 
The school's administration has se* 
curec^^the approval and support of 
thS^young farnrter prc^am from the 
advisory cbuncil, board of educa- 
tion, ^nd other important groups in 
the community. 
4/ TTie teachei; makes maximum us^ 
pf the tin^e avjinable tb him for 
working with young farn^ers. The 
\ teacher ailoVvs time for adequate 
preparation. 



Area* 



Standard 



Evaluation 
Notewor- Satisfac- Needs At- 
tdfy tention 



3. St^'ng a Pro- 
gram 



Planning the fn- 
stfudion (con'i) 



5- Conducting the 
Young Farni^ 
Program 



4. Planning the In- 
structll)p ' 



1. A list of young farmers in the com- 
munity under 40 years of age is 
maintained in the vocational agri* 

^culture files at the school. 
- 2. The teacher has accumulated perti 
nent^ta of each n>ember. 

3. The enrolln^ent per teacher in ti 
young farmer class is determined 

, by state and local policies. 

4. The teacher uses his advisory coun- 
cil, the young farmer committee/ 
FFAn^embers, and other feaders to 
help initiate the young farn^er pro- 
gram. , ' ' 

Appropriate individual; group, and 
^mmunitys objectives-are devel- 
oped by the^oung farn>er class. 

2. The instructional program is planned 
to continue over a period of several 
years with one or more nneetmgs 
each month. * ^ * ^ 

3; The rnstrudionai program is de- 
signed to meet the imm^rate needs 
of members of the group in helping 
them solve their current problems 

4 Ai committee of young farnF>ers as- 
' sikts the teacher in developing the * 
objectives and content of the mJ 
structior>aI program. I 

1 . Tl?e instruction is provided by the 
teacher or is ^ven under his coor- 
dination. 

2. The teacher allows time for ade- 
quate preparation 

3. The leach^ makes effective use of 
Visual aids and resource persons^ 

4 The teadfing procedure is informal^ 
involving extensive number parlrc- \' 
ipation arxl discussion, .leading to 
appropriate solutions of the prob* 
iems.cortsidered 

5. The instructional linr>e is long 
^^erVbugh to permit ettectlve teaching. 

6 Small group irntruction is provided 
for n)embers-who5e problem? a^e ' 
common to only a few. 



* Area 



Standard 



Notewor- Sdttsfac« Needs Ai- 
thy tory tention 



Implefnenting 
ihe Management 
Program 



Irtdividuai supervision, follow-up/ 
and on-site instructiotj is provided 
by the teacher when the young 
farmer needs it rnost, with at least 
one visit during each calendar 
quarter. 

The tocher maintains in his files a 
progress record folder for each 
member. % 

The teacher assists each young 
fanner member To determine indi- 
vidual, /arm and family busfr^ess 



7, Utilizing a 
Young Farmer 
Assoa ^ 



2, The teacher maintains a young 
farmer information file /or use in 
instruction. r 

3. The teacher provides the members 
with needed er»couragement, guid- 
ance and instruction, 

1 . A wide range o/ group experiences 
is provided for the rnembers/ 

2'. The young farmer class is organized 
as an association and has in opera- 
tion a planned program of activities 
in keeping with the local and -state 



XonstrtDtiuns:^- — ' — t-^ 

3, The teacher serves as advisor for 
the group's organization. 

4. Youijg'farmers must be enfolled for 
instruction in order to be n^embers 
of the Young Farmer Association 

> 5. Local Young Farnf)e$ as>ociation 
participates in State Young Farmer 
Association activities 

6. Locaf young farmer as^tation Is 
represented at the National Young 
Farn>er Educational Ir^stitute each 
year, 

7. Local association has assisted in 
the establishment of other local or , 
state associations. 



Ana 



Standard 



Evaluation 
Notewor- Satisfao Needs At* 
thy ioTf tentfon 



S^Accessing the 1 » The teacher maintains aH re<M)rds 



and reports required by the school 
and the State jSupefvi5i!r, including'^ 
those on atterxiance, courses of 
instructioa and individual progress 
in fanrnng. 

2. The teacher ^bmits r^x>rts promptly 
^ when due. - ^ 

3. Teacher assists the young farmer in 
reorganization based on the record 
analysis. 



9. Determining 1. The^teacher annu^y assists the 
Progr^ in &tab- young fanner in appraising his 
. lishment In^Farm- progress in establisBqient in farm- 
ing Ing, 

2. The teacher assists the young fam)er 
to analyze the data received from 
, - ^ the record'book analysis^ 

• 3. ThepfMram is accessed &nd re- - 
-ft^Sfenmi^Uy by /members, ad- 
it visory council, school ^dministra- 
tion'Bnd'state supervisor 
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Appendix A 

explanation of Economic ContribuUons of Management Education 

High-Lights of me Report f 

This research inquiry mvesligated tfie degree to which an educational investment 
IS worthwhile for farmers in pursuiiof individual and family goals and* to the 
community in which such education is conducted. It examined the relationships 
among costs, ben9fits, and the time ica/e ovef which costs would be Incurred and 
benefits denved The educaUonal invesimeni was represented by an instructional 
igogram in fiarm business and resource management. Benefits were assessed by 
dimming 34 16 business records of farmers who were enrolled in farrn business 
management education ih v^tional agriculture departments of Minnesota public 
schools from .195^1 %5/ . * ' 

This inquiry was among the first, if not the first, to include a calculation of 
benefit<ost analysis of education , for self-employed adults A brief listing of its 
conclusions and implicStions follov^; 

1 . \j) a benefit-cost analysts in which all direct and opportunity costs are 
calculated,, and whfere all future benefits are discounted to present value, a 
farmer can expect to realise aboOt four dollars of labor earnings for each 
\Jollar of investment 'in the educational programs described in this inquiry 
^is IpeneCit cost ratia of 4.1 does not include benefits or retams whit^h are 
"rwiPrrronetafryr 



2. In a benefit<05t analysis in which the t^efits "to the community are 
calculated as the aggregate nse in farm labor earnings and where the Costs 
include the aggregate costs home by the community, the benefit-cost ratio 
IS approximately 2.1. This is an excessively conservative estimate since It 
does not 'include as benefits the increase in business activity which derives 
from'expanded farm sal^, |K>r does it include a community benefit which 
denves from an expanding tax base A benefit-<;ost ratio which includes 
farm sales^ as a measure of bus/ness^art/vFty is 9 /. Inclusion Or measures, 
of increased tax base or other less tangible monetary||>enefits result in an 
ev^ greater benefit-cost ratio.^ , ' ^ ^ 

3 - An important as'fSect of the study was a determination of whether the 
educational mve^ment demonstrated tfie economic phenomenon of a 

. * ' diminilfiing marginal retum effect over a given time scale. A time scale of 
eight years, the arbitrary period over which all benefit<ost ratios w^e . 
calculated, was used.' In the first three years of management institJCtlon, ^ 
there were rapid gams in farm income which denved from the adaptation 
x>f modern technology. Diminishing marginal retunjs occurred as farmers 
peached practical ceilings to tfieir capacity tq employ^ technological 
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improvertJenb on existing mtenxise combinations. During the fourifi and 
fifth years of instruction Jatmets reofganizeS and reallocated their pAx/uc- 
tfve resources to revised enterprise combinations. From the sixth to the 
eighth year of instruction, farm income increased sharply and dramatically 
and continued to n'se at a steady rate in the remaining two years reported 
m this study The conclusions and implications from this infomiation are . 
that dimmishmg marginal return effects are obsewable in educational 
mvestments but that these 4ffefts may also be manageable. 
WWi an Jnstnjction progra^ In which the benefit-cost ratio is higher than 
1, *e plotted curve of marginal retums becomes, in effect, an expression 
of the psychological phenomenon known as the learning curve. The- 
response to education curve accelerates rapidly, declines to a plateau'^ancf 
again nses sharply as continued educational investments are made. The 
rap<MBe curvK^ may be manageable since they depend upon the variables 
which affect d>e learning situation. Inaeasing the intensity of the initial 
three years of instruction and providing similar instruction in the years 
which follow may inaease the initial response to educational investment 
and reduce the time span during which declines in response'may occur. 
This study, as with all similar inquiries Involving benefit-cost analysis, 
sought to answer th? following questions. Does it pay? For whom? Under 
vrfiat conditions? The results indicate that no agricultural community can 
afford to be without ^n educational input that will yield as high a return* 
on the investment as is demonstrated in this analysis. As shov^i in Items 1 
and 2 above, the return is high to botBjBe individual participant, and to 
the community But the conditions are rigorous; thb return is based upon a 
highly-stiuctijraJ educational program. The'educational program must be 
goSI djjpcted and the enrolled participants must have a. high degree of 
"go^popsciousness " This study was rigorous in its definition of a "well. 



organized" educational program. 
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Appendix B • 

REMEMBER THESE POINTS INvTHINKlNG OF YOUR BUSINESS 
AND FAMILY GOALS 

What you andyof y6ur family wants is the motivation for good management of 
your hocne and busfiws. To bnng» real satisfactions to you and your famiJy an3 
prevent frustrations dVer getting what, everyone wants, it is important, to, 

g 1. Get ^pression from ev.eryone in the family. That's the reason fpr tafking 
about wants and even sometimes , writing them dovwi. it's the simplest way 
^ to be sure th€re are no hidden desires apd ambitions. 

2 Get agreement of what things are^fnpst important. It makes for happier 
relationships among family mlhibei^ an^ is a method of teaching vaiues 
to children 'Coals based on values of the farntly will lead to greater 
satisfactions ^ s > ^ - ' 

3. Recognize that there are both individual and family goals, lohn's desire to 
become a basketb^l star may be individual, while a vacation each year is 
a family goal However, the individual gdal becomes the family's when 
they decide to use family resources to make it possible. 

4. Recognize both short term and long term goals. Some things can bJldone 
immediately while others (like a college education for the children) may 
be far in the future, but should be discussed now m order that steps may 
be taken towards reaching them. 

5. SeJect goals in terms of available resources Be realistic about what^ you 
have in thinking of youf wants so the family will not be constantly 
unhappy and dissatisfied. ^ 

6. Competition between go^ls is normal and desirable. None of us can ever 

have all we want of everything. Competition helps us to ^decide what is 

most important and makes us work harder to use our resources efficierttly, 
I > t • * 

7 Constantly modify goals as resources change or as the family is able to use 

resources more efficiently. • 
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Appendix C . 

' . R9te Your Goals. 

Rank the following goals in terms of their importance to you. Put number 1 in 
front of the goal that is most important, number 2 after the next, etc. » 

1 . To develop a road map for^nry business future. 

' 2. Ta provide, for, fmprovements irr the farrri operation to increase 
income. . , 

3. To obtain as much iKoftt as possible from the farming operation. 

' 4. To provide leisure time for self improvement and family recreation. 

* To provide future opportunities fo/ family life. 

6. To provide financial' security in the form of a stable yearly income. 



' ' ' 'To provide for famify. health ne^s^. 

b. To provide a home enyironment that will meet the ^pirituat needs 

of .family members. 

JL 9. To establish, and mainlam relationships with friends and neighbors. 

^fO. To maintain the freedom and independence associated with farming^ 

1 1 . To pronDote opertess'and communications within family and partner^ 

ship. * ' \ 



List 5 specific things you wish to accomplish on the farm and in ,the home 
during the next 2-3 years. . ' » • 
1. ■ . ^ 



4. 
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Sample Constitution and Bylaws for a State Yotmg Farmers 

Association 

\* * C<^n8titution ^ 

S^on A, The nanie of this association shall l>e the Young Farmers 

Association. Mem^rs are hereinafter referred to as Young 

Farmers. ' 

Section 8, This association is form^ for educational purposes with particular 
emphasis on agricultural education. 

' Article II— Organisation 

Sect/on A. The Young Farmers Association is an organization of 

young people who are mterested tn agriculture. It shall .consist of local 
associations di4?tered by the State Association. District associations may be 
organized. 

1. A local association shall be composed of members from one' or more 
, school districts. 

2. District Associations. Local associations withtn a vocational agciculture 
teacher district may organize a di^rrct association. If a district association 
is organized, it shall consist of all local associations in the district. 

Section B. The fiscal year for this association shall be through j_ 



Sect/on C Local associations may become and remain af^hated wJtb the State 
Association by complying with the ^ocedure outlined* i/i the fiylaws. 

Article 111— Membership 
Section A. The membership of this association shall be of three kinds, 

(1) Active . 

(2) SSociate ^ _ 

(3) Honorary ^ ' 

Section B: Active Membership — 

Any person not enrolled m high schpol and not over 'years old is eligible 

to beconne an active menpber of the local association. 
« '> 

Section C: Associale Memberships 

Associate membership is available to those who are years of age or older. 

Dues and qualifications, other than ag6, shall be the same as for active 

membership. Associate members have all the rights and privileges of an active 

member except that they may not hold any office ^cept that of advisor. 

■ • . 7f 
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Sectfoo D: HofK)ra1^:Membefshi'p--' 
ItxJivlduals who have made an outstanding contribution to the 



Young Fanners Association, af^d to the general improvement, of agricultural 
' conditions, may be elected to honorary membership by a majority vote of tbe^ 
^ f ddegates^esent at any local or state convention. 

1 ■ >■ ^' ' . . 

Article IV-~pfficers 

S^on A. Local Offk&rs^lhe officers of the local association shall be. President, 
yi^e^p^^^^iaeiaTy, treaUirer, and reporter. Other officers may be elected if 
desireoOfficers shall be elected annually, ^ 

Sect/on B Office Eligibility, Associate and honorary memb^ shall not hold any' 
• office, except as advisor.' 

Section C: State Officers: Each vocational agriculture district In , 

having at least one active asijociation, shalls elea one yoyng fanner to serve as 
a state officer State officers' shall serve a term of two years. No sUte officer may 
serve more than one ^v0'year term in succession. Each even numbered district 
shall elea one state officer In even riumbered years to serve two years, itid 
each odd numbered district shall elect one state officer m odd numbered years 
to serve two years. facH district shall detejmme how its district officer is , 
selected- Districts shall be nui/ibered as follows. Northwest— 1, Northeast— 2, 
Central— 3; Southwest— 4; Sotith Central-«5; anjj Southeast— 6. 

1 President. The assembled delegates at the state convention shall elect a 
president for a one year term. The president shall have served the previous 
year as a state officer. He may rjpt succeed himself. Qualified officers 
desiring to be considered for president will be permitted fo appear before 
the delegates. 

2 Vpce Presidents. The remaining officers shall be called vice-presidents. The 
officers shall select from the vice-president individuals to serve as 1st vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, reporter and sentineK 

3. Filling Vacanpes, If for any reason an office becomes vacant, the area . 
from which the vacanty occurs shall select a replacement. Tbe chafpter In 
which the officer was a member, providing it is in good standing, shall 
designate someone to serve until such tirVie as the di^nct fills the vacancy. 

Section D: Advisor (or Advisors): / 

1. Local Advisoiis, The local a^socation shall elect an advisor (or advisors). 
^ ^ The advisor (or advisors) shall be a teacher* of vocational agricuJture in a 
publitnschool- 

2^ State Advispf. The Director of Agricultural Education, State Depart/hent of 
Education, . ^ shall serve as state advisor. 

3 District Advisors. District supervisors of vocational agnc ultirre ^t».^l^e rve 



as Jisuicf advisuib of JisliiU dssucrattonsr 



Sect/on E. Executive Secretary. The state advisor, may appoint a staff member to 
serve as exe<iutive secretary to the State Association. - 



i 



- ' Article V*-Executive Committee , " 

Section A. Composition of the State Executive Committee. The state executive 
committee shall be composed of the state officers and the immediate past 
president ^- 

Section Ex-Officio Mefnt>er$. Ex-Officio members of the executive committee 
shall be composed of the following; 

1 . The state divisor arKi executive secretary. 

2. The president of the Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association 

or a member of the executive ^lommittee designated by him. 

3. One district supervisor of vocational agriculture appointed annually b> the 
state advisor. ' • 

4. Two staff rnembers representing the teacher training department .of agricul- 
tural education appointed annually by the state advisor after conSMltation 
with the department head. 

Ex-Officio members shall not have the right to vote. 

Section C. *The executive committee shall conduct the business of the State 
Association, subject to such regulations, bylaws, and state programs of work as 
have been adopted by delegates. 

r 

Section D. A voting quorum for the executive committee shall consTist of at least 
four voting members of the committee A quorum must be gresent at any 
meeting at which business is transacted or a vote taken making recommendations 
to the association. 

Sect/on f. Regular meetings of the executive committee shall be held twice each 
year other than the convention meeting^The time and place shall be determined 
by the president and/or the advisor,. 



Article VI — Meetings 

Section A; A convention of the Young Farmers shaM.be held 

annually at a time and place to be determined by fhe state executive committee. 

Section B. Each association may have two voting delegates to the state convention. 

Section C. Parliamentary procedure at all meetings of this association shall be in 
accordance with Roberf s Rules of Order. 

Article VllT-Dues 

5ed/on A. Annual memt^tsiwp^dues m the State Association shall be set by voting 
delegates present at ihf conv^won. 

Section Br The membership year shall be from through 

Section C The dues of any local association shall be fixed by the association 
executive committee, subject to approval of a majority vote of the active 
members of the association. 



, Article VIII — Emblem and Colors 



Sec^on A; The outline of the emblem shall be the 

Section 8. Emblems shall be uniform in all associations in the State. 
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Section C: The colors of the Young Farmers of shall be com gold and 

national blue. 

Sedlon D. The colors for Iqcal assodations shall be the sanne as those adopted by 
the State Association. 

* r Article IX— Aniendments ^ ' ^ 

Section A* Proposed amendemnts to the state constitution or byjaws must be 
submitted in writing bv authonzed representatives of a local as^iatlon to the 
stat^ executive committee^ be reviewed b> that committee, and, together with 
their recommendations^ be submitted by them to delegates at state convention. 
Amendments to the state constitution or bylaws may, be adopted at any state 
convention by a tWo-thirds vote of die delegates present. 

Article X — Dissolutiomof Assets 

In event of dissolution, assets of th^ association shall be turned over to the , 

Future Farmers of America to be utilized exclusively for charitable or 



educational purposes or,, if that organization is unable or unwilling to accept the 
assets at the time of the dissolution, the assets shall be otherwise utilized 
exclusively for charitable or educational purpos^ as determiried by a ^m^jority 
vote of Aie delegates in session, « " 

-Bylaws 

* ' ' Article I— Duties of Office 



Section A: Presidents: 

1 . State President: It shall be the duty of the _i Young Farmers 

president to preside at all meetings of the State Association of the 1^ 

^ Young Farmers and to serve as chairmari of the state executive 
committee. The president shall appoint all committer and may serve as 
abjExjafficiijneniber of these committees. He shall call a state convention 




each year at the time and place selected by the executive comnjittee. 

2. Local or District Tresidenu Local or district presidents shall perform the 
, duties and^ave the responsijbilities customarily delegated to presidents. 

Section &: Vice-Presidents: 

1 . 'State hi Vice-President. It shall be the duty of the stite officer designated 
/ 1st vice-president to preside at all meetings of the association in the 
absence of the president and assist the president at all times in carrying on 
'* the work of the association. \ 

\ 

2 Loca^ Vice-Presjdents, It shall be the duty of the local ^vic^residents to 
perform the duties customarily assigned to vice-presidents 

Section C: Secretaries: ^ * 1 • \ ^ 

1. State Secretary. It shall be the duty of* the state vice-pres\d§nt designated 
secretary ib see that minutes of the State Associationland executive 
co/nmittee* meettrtgs are k ep t, p feperty- di s tr i b u t e d, and pc r m a no n tly fi l o A — 
He shall perform other duties normally pertaining to the office of secretary. 

2. Locai Secretaries. The local secretaries shall perform the dirties normally 
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assoclataJ With the office of secretary and other *duties as may be 
J . prescribed by their respective associations. 

Section Df'Treasurers:. 

1. The State Treasurer, The vice-president designated as state treasurer shall 
be responsible for the funds and assets of the State Association. He shall 
see that correct and complete books and records of accounts conceming 
alt financial transactions of the State Association are maintained. He shall 
present to the State Association at the state convention an annual financial 
statement on the condition of the stale treasury. ^ 

2. Local Treasurer. The local treasurers shall perform the duties of the office 
as prescribed by their respective associations. * 

Section E\ Reporter, It shall be the duty of the reporters to report promptly and 
correctly items of local, state or national interest relating to Young Farmer v^ork 
to radio, television, newspapers, and other publications. 

Sectior) f. Sentinel. Jt sball be the duty of the sentinel to set up the rooms for the 
state convention and assist tn seating the delegates. He shall be responsible for 
all mvocattocis at state meetings. He shall introduce guests or see tha.t they are 
introduced at,all state meetings' of the association. 

Sect/on G: State Advisor: , . ' ' 

1. It shall be the ^uty of the advisor to serve as an ex-officio member of the 
executive committee and all other committees. It is his duty to advise the 
officers and members of the association, executive committee, and other 
committees on matters of policy an^ on matters regarding the welfare of 
the association. 

2. He shall advise and assist in setting u^ and carrying out the program of 
_ work and all other activities sponsored or participated tn by the association 

3. The state advisor shall have authority to designate a member of the staff of 
• vocational agriculture to serve as executive se<;fetary of the State Associa- 
tion. 

4. The state advisor shall see that ail legal matters regarding the organization 
^re in order. ^ • ^ 

5. The state advisor shall be responsible for maintaining a permanent record 
of the minutes of association and executive comniittee meetings, charters, 
membership'^and other business of a statewide nature, a 

Section H. Executive Secretary, The executive secretary shall serve as aaex^officio 
merr^ber of the executive comrnotee and all other ^mmittees. He shall perform 
such duties as prescribed for him by the state advisor, or by .the execuiive 
comn}ittee with the approval of the advisor. 

* The executive secretary, in general, shall carry out the details of the state 
prog^m as directed by the ^ate advisor and under his supervision and authority. 

Secubn i District Achisors. District advisors shall serve under supervision of the * 
state advisor. They shall perform such duties as mSy be prescribed by hm in 
promoting and carrying out Young Faroier programs m their respective distnds. 



Article II— Committees ^ , * 

Section A: The president o{ the Young Famiers Association' shall 

appoint all state committees a'nnually. The committees shall include the auditing 
* committee, program .of work committee' and other , committees as detemiined 
^ by the executive committee. » * 

Sect/on The ^luditing committee shall examine ^^annuallv the books of the 
treasurer and report their findings to the delegate body assembled in state 
, convention, ' ^ ' 

Section C. The pr6gram of^j^ork g^mmittee shajl set up the objectives and goals 
of the State Association <ind suggest ways and means of attaimng them. 

Article III — Procedures • 
Section A. Issuing Charters to Associations. Local associations of^th'e 

* Young Farmers shall apply to the state advisor for affiliation with the State. 

Association. Such application shall i>e signed by the local ¥oung Farmer 
Association president and seli^etary. An association mu^ have a minimunfi of 
eight members \o be eligible fef a chaKer. 

The following material must ^c^ompany the application for ^ftharter.. 

1 . AsCopy of the proposed (a^nstitutron and bylaws. o 

,2. A copy of the annual program of work. . ^ 

• 3. A list df active and associate nienrto^rs, 

4. Nar«ies and addresses of the local association officers. 

A charter shall be granted by the state advisor f^vlded the proposed constitution 



b' not 'in conflict with the constitution of the ^- - Young Farmers 

Association, 4nd that it otherwise 'meets the standards established for thp * 

Young Farnr>ers. The charter will be signed b\ the state president; the state 

dretary, the executive secretary af)^ the state advisor ^f {he ^ Young 

Farmers Association. ^ ^ * 

»The delegates to any state convention sh^ll have the power , to suspend 
association^charterb upon receipt of evidence of infringemeDt on provisions of the 
stale constitution. . , ^ ' • ' . 

SecrFon B: Determining Standing of Associations: . ,^ * 

^ local or district* a^ciation of Young farmers shall be^ considered in good 

standing ^ith the- Young Farmers Association provided the 

foMow^g general cpnditi^ ^re met: - ^ ^ 

1 / Tnfe local ^^sociSt^^bostitution is not m conflict witlrthe state constitu- 



2. The a^tivityes of the'asscK^iation are in harmony vyith tbe purposes^ of tb^ 
State y\sstx:iatfon*t i ^ * ' » ^ 

3. ^Ircurrent feports^re submitted to (he slate president requesfed. 

4' Membebhip dues are pjaid. 'fl^inimum of eight members) ' * 

In the event a lciSI^B|gciatipn is not .in good standing at thfe time olf the 
opening of the st^ite convehtfbn, tfie delegates in the convention shall have the 



* pqwer^ on the recommendation of the state executive, committee, to wilhcj^aw or 
J. suspend its charter and refuse sucfi local "association official repfesef)tation <at the 
annual .state conven^on. When, and if, such^action is taken the memt)er5 the 
local associatigp-JD question shall be denied the regular privfle^ of the 
association. By me5i?te the requirements of good standiihg, a Ibcal as^iation " 
may be reinstated by awion of the state execu^jve committee/ not earlier ^thaR ten * 
days after the -close ofythe state conventloti during which it was "not in g6od 

, Ending. \ , ' • , * , ' 

Section C: Determining Standing of Members: ' ^ \ - ' 

A member i^ considered to be io good standing provided: ' ^ ^ 

V H§ attends meetings regularly. (Exi^ept members in military service) 

2. He shows an int^est and takes part in the^ffairs of the local association. ^ 

3. He pays duej regularly. ' ' . ^ * 

Article IV-;-Special Meetings \ 
Section A. Special. meetings of the state executive coitimittee shall bd held at such 
, time and place as determined by the. state president or advisor, br four vo^ting 
members of the- executive committee. ' ^ ^ * 

Seaion B. Special meetings of the State Association may be called at any time by , 
Abe state president with the approval of the executive committee 
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APPENDIX E . ' 

simplB Local Constitution ^ ^ ? 



SAMPLE ppNsrrrunQN M\t bVlaws for a local young 

r ^ FARWERS ASSqaATlON 



- , CONSTITUTION f ^ 

. . ' / 4 ^ "Article L Name ' . , 

• The name of this association shall be the * Young Famiers 

Association. ^ * % ^ ^ » 

* , ■ .^/^ Article 11. Purpose ' . ' 

This association Js formed Ajr educa*tional purpdjes with particular emphasis on 
agricultural education. 

% ' I ' ' * ' » ' 

*^ ^ Articfe III.Memberlhip . ^ _ . 't 

Section A. The rhembership 3pf this^5SOCIatiOf> shall be-of three kind^ 

(1)Ac#ve M2) Associate ^ ^ .DlHofioFary r 

Secr/on 8 Acf/ve Membership — A^y person interred in agricujture, not enrojled 
in high school ar^ not over 30 years of age, is eligible to become an active 
^membgr _ ' ^ . ^ ' ^ * ^ ^ 

Section C Associate \fsmbenhip active rnlember, upon reaching the age of 
40 years and payment of dues, may become an associate member. Others over 
39 yea^s of age may become associate members upon being invited to do so by 
the local asscwfiation and payment^bf^dues. Associate merribers shall-have ad the 
and privileges' of an active^hilmber except that they- mai not hold any 
ce except that of advisor ' . 

Section V. Honoraria Membership individual ^ho have made an outstanding 
, contribution to the Yjoung Farm^rs'Assibciation, and to the general impr<j8^cnt 
" ^ of agri^ijltural conditions, nnay be elected to hohorary member^sf^ip. 

^/ ^ ' Article IV. Organization 

Secbon A. The Young Farmers Association shall be composed of 

members fronr\ the general area served by' .the — ! School 

District Persons from other s^:hool distncts^nrfay become members when inviteS 

• to do so by t hiyjg Coci^tion. | ' . 

Association shall be a teacher of 



'^pMop T^J^H^sor of the 
^^v6catior[a^^a5nciS in th?!^ 

7. ; 



sc^iool di^rrtt nanf>ed m Article 1. C 
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^Seaioa C: Tfie fiscal year for this chapter shall be July 1 through june 30 / 

* ^ " " Article V, Officers . * , 
Sectfm Ai The offieers in the " ' . Young Farmers Association shall be as^ 
foilo\vs. President, vice-presiflent^ secretary, treasurer, reporter, sentyiel and 
advfaor, Onk&fs, except tf^ advisor, s'hall be elected annually. ' ^ 

' Sect/on S. A presideint may not hold the office two si^ccessive years. 

Section C. If, for anyceason, in office may become vacantia new oJHcer shall be 

' / elected as replacement. ' / • , / . 

♦ ■ * , « \ 

Section D. *Associate and fionorary members shall not hold any office except that 

of advisor, ' • • " ^ 

Article VI. Executive Committee 
Sect/on Ar The executive committee shall be composed of the local association 
officers and tfie.advisor. The president shall sen^e as chairman of the committee 
The advisor shall be a* nonvoting mernher. ^ , ' * ^ * ^ 

*5^/on B. The executive 9)*mmittee^all conduct the business of the local 
association subject to such regulations as may be' approved through bylaws and 
• as may be authorized by a vote of the members. 

SecDon C. A voting quorunji f6r the executive committee shall consist of at least 
^ three members- " 
SecUon D, Meetings of the executive committee may be called as needed by the 
* chairman or the advisor. ^ 

^ • ' ' ^ Article VIL Meetings • • 

Section ^A, Regular meetings may be held' in. accordance with the scheduled 

c6nta?ned*in the program "bf work appro^ by the association. 

•\ - ^ It 

SecUon B. Special meetings may be called by the president or tffe advisor and 
may be held at time and place designated by the person calling the meeting 

SecUon C The guide for oon'^uct of meetings shal^ Robert'^ Rples oi Order' 

Section 6. A v^og quor^im shall be at least one-h^lf the active membership. 

1 , • ' Article, VJII. Dues , ' 
Section A, Annual membership dues shall be sel by a majority vote of the menrfcers 

'SecUon 8. The membership year shalf be the,same as the fiscal year. 

Article IX Emblem and Colors 
-The emblem and colors ^11 be the same as for the State Assoc^tion. 

f ' ' Article X. Amendments, ' , ^ 

Sect/on A. A proposed amendment to the^ Young Farmers Asspciation 

Constitution or Bylaws shall be madfe to the exetutive committee. The proposed 
aniendnjpnt will be studi^ by the execiJtive committee and su&nrritted with 
. their^recoYnmendationsJor a xpte 9/. the membership at, a regular n>eeting. 

Section B. Amendments may be^adopted by a twO-thjrds vote of members present. 

i ' • * Article XI. Dissolution^ 
fn* event of di^plutioft, assets of the association shall be turned over to the Future 



Farmers of America to be ulllized exclusively for charitable or educaUonal 
jx/iposes or, if that organfzation is £inable>or unwilling to accept tiie assets at the 
time of di^fution, the assets shall otherwise utilized exclusively for charitable 
or eduauSmal purposes. 

BYLAWS 

Article I. Duties of Officers ' ^ 
Section A PresidenL It shal^be the duty of the president to preside at,all m^tm^ 
and fo serve as chalmian of the executive committee. He nriay serve as ex- 
officio member of all committee^. It shall also be the duty of the president to 
dbeck on the work of the committees to see that they are functioning prd^ly. 
"'^Sect/on B Vice-President. It shall be the'duty of the vice-president to pieside at all 
meet'mgs of the association in the absence of the presidents and assl^ the 
president at alt times in carrying on the work of the Association, 

Sect/on C 5eaetary:,ft shall be the duty of the secretary ao keep minutes of the 
itieetings of the association and of the exeuctive commifee. He shall also keep 
a roster of the active, associate, and honorary members, carry ^n ihe correspond- 
ence of the association) and /ulfill such other duties uylally pertaining to that 

i 

Section a Treasurer. The ^ treasurer shall be responsible for the custody of all 
funds and other assets of the association. He stwil keep con-ect and complete 
books and records of accounts* concerning aInCnancial transactions of the 
association He shall present \o the association an annual financial statement of 
the condition of the treasury. H& shall countersign all checks with the advisor. 
The treasurer shWI b^responsibl^ for supplying association fund mfonnation to 
the state officer ^ 

Section f , Reporter. It ^haH be the duty of the reporter to report promptly and 
corr^ly^ any item of local state or national interest relating to the association to 
*radio> television, newspapers and other publications. . v 

"SectioD F Sentinel It shalj be tjje duty of the'sentinel to set up the meetiffg room, 
greet guests, and see that they are introduced, and be responsible for clean up 
, of the meeiing room, S , 

Sect/on C. Advisor, It shall be the duty of the advisor to serve^ as- ex-officio 
member of the executive committee and all other committees. It is his duty to 
. advise the association, executive committee, and other committees on matters 
' * of policy and assist theni in setting' up and carrying out tR^r programs. He shall 
advise the treasurer in collecting dues and shall counterstjjn all checks. He shall 
conduct and/or be responsible for the instructional program^ 

^ Article II. Comml^^ees, Standing ^d S^iak 

Seaion A, Jhe i^residenl shafl appoint^such committees as a^ necessary fo carry 
1^ • on the work of the association. ^ , 

Seaion B An auflitin^ommittee shall be^ appointed annually, Tl^e committee « 
sh^Ii.^mine'the boolts of the treasurer and reaJrT^hdings to the members at a 
regular meeting. •* / • ./ \ ^ ^ ' ' 



, Article III. Procedure 
_^Sec^on A All cbecks on the*a»ociation shall, be signed by the treasurer and 
countersigned fay the adyisor. . ^ 

Section B, Ac^ve and associate niembers to be considered in good standing must^ 
' meet the folfdvMng cpndftioos; . 

.1., Altendrneetingsregulady (except niembers in military servic^^^ 

2, Show an interest in and take part in the affairs of the association, 

3. > Pay dues regularly.' « 

* iiVS COVERKitENT PRINTING OFFICE 197*^-244-267/1563 , * . 




